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Foreword 


MISEREOR (Germany) and its partners in Asia are engaged in 
alleviation of poverty and in human development promotion, 
particularly of the poor and weaker sections of society in Asia. 
While Misereor, as funding agency, aims to help the poor to 
help themselves and develop, the latter are called upon and are 
expected to promote sustainable and self-reliant development 
of the partner groups. Thus, the subject of self-reliance is a very 
crucial and vital concern at both the level of the NGO partners’ 
project planning and implementation, as well as at the level of 
development policy and the practice of donor agencies. 


More than thirty years of Misereor's development aid for Asia 
and of the engagement of its partner NGOs in development of 
the poor have highlighted at different levels the great need to 
reflect on both the conceptual and pragmatic dimensions of 
development aid policy on the one hand and of project and 
programme planning and implementation at the grassroot level 
on the other, for the promotion of self-reliant development of 
the poor. 


There isa growing consensus based on various concrete examples 
and vast experiences in Asia and elsewhere that conventional 
poverty alleviation programmes need to be restructured to 
make them more effective in helping the poor overcome 
poverty through self-reliant development. Based upon many 
studies in the region, it has been proven that most conventional 
poverty alleviation programmes fail because they do not take 
into account the special needs of the poor and their socio- 
economic and political circumstances. 


As Consultant to Misereor (Germany), their partners and other 
development agencies in Asia since October, 1983, Mr. S. 
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Santiago from India met with about 100 Misereor partners in 
eight countries (India, Nepal, Bhutan, Bangladesh, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Thailand and Philippines) as well as with Misereor in 
Germany for sharing ideas and experiences on self-reliant 
development promotion. The major partners of Misereor in 
these countries were unanimous on the great importance, need 
and usefulness of a structured dialogue at policy-makers level 


Various consultations were held on the possibilities to organise 
an Asian Workshop at which long-time development agencies 
(Misereor partners) could be participants and Case Studies 
prepared well in advance could be the tools of discussion. 
Several long-time partners of Misereor have already, as part of 
their own aims, objectives and activities, their own clear-cut 
vision, purpose, policies and programmes conducive to and 
supportive of self-reliant and sustainable development promotion 
within the context of overseas aid they get for their work. It was 
already apparent that they were eager to mutually share ideas 
and experiences at the Asian Workshop for furtherance of the | 
cause of self-reliant development promotion. 


Misereor expressed its enthusiasm and interest in the proposed 
Asian Workshop and noted with appreciation that its long-time 
partners Caritas Indonesia (LPPS), Yayasan Purba Danarta 
(YPD) and Bina Swadaya in Indonesia had consented to host the 
event in Indonesia and promised support to the endeavour in all 
possible ways. 


This volume is the documentation of the various inputs to “The 
Asian Workshop on Self-reliance, Development Aid and the 
Role of NGOs” held in Indonesia from October 12 - 19, 1992. 
A Preparatory Committee Meeting was held in Manila in June 
1992, and an Editors’ Workshop took place in Aachen in March 
1993 to finalise this documentation and to structure the follow- 
up. The Asian Workshop is therefore to be seen as one element 
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in a long-term dialogue on the appropriate ways and means to 
promote self-reliant and sustainable development of the people 
by the people in Asia. 


We would like to take this opportunity and place our thanks and 
appreciation on record: to Mr. S. Santiago (Delhi) for his 
constant professional advice, guidance and endurance to make 
this Asian Workshop become a reality. To Fr. Richard W. ‘Dick’ 
Timm, CSC (Dhaka), who volunteered to be the informal 
Editor-in-Chief, and whose untiring efforts to polish, refine, 
edit and finally publish made this volume possible. He was 
assisted by Mr. S. Santiago, Dr. Ngo-Huy Liem (Manila), Mrs. 
Dr. Rita Breuer, Mr. Franz Pils, Ms. Andrea Hachenberg and 
Dr. Thomas Lawo who came together for an Editors Workshop 
in Aachen to finalise this documentation. To the Organising 
Committee, in particular to Drs. Bambang Ismawan from Bina 
Swadaya, Fr. Kris Antonputra, SJ, from Yayasan Purba Danarta 
and Romo Hardaputranta, SJ, from LPPS/Caritas Indonesia 
and to all the staff behind the scenes who have contributed to 
this - what we dare tocall- collective success, we owe more than 
we can mention. 


Last, but not least, we have to thank all the case-study writers 
and those who contributed overview-papers and briefing 
materials. Without these valuable inputs we would not have 
been able to get so deep into the matter. 


Let us hope that this dialogue helps us to develop better alliances 
for North-South and South-South solidarity and joint action. 


Aachen March 1993 


“Dr. “Ulrich Koch eis ‘Hardaputranta, SJ 
Director Chairman 
MISEREOR / Germany Organising Committee 
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Preface 


In 1992 Misereor celebrated the 30th anniversary of the 
Zentralstelle involvement in human development. The year 
marked a fitting occasion and opportunity to examine the 
history of development and to identify what are the problems 
and obstacles in the path of such development. A one-week 
workshop, held in Indonesia October 12 - 19, 1992 brought 
together Misereor partners from eight countries to compare 
their experiences. 


The methodology and process of the workshop were explained 
at the opening session (Chapter I). An innovative method, the 
ZOPP Method (Goal-oriented Project Planning), was used for 
bringing out the problems and issues of development with 
simplicity, clarity and full participation. Two days of exposure 
programmes revealed tothe participants some of the innovative 
approaches being made by the NGOs of Indonesiato bring about 
sustainable and environmentally conscious development. This 
set the stage for the final discussions and reflections, leading to 
the conclusions and recommendations of the workshop. 


Two keynote papers (Chapters 2 and 3) were presented by 
seasoned veterans of Asian development. The first studied the 
history of development programmes and strategies in South 
Asia and the second viewed development in the light of some 
interesting myths, which highlight paradigms of development - 
through allegories of development. 


Many models and movements of development (community 
development, cooperative movement, “trickle down” theory. 
basic needs approach) have appeared on the Asian scene with 
great enthusiasm and fanfare and for a time harboured and 
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nourished the hope of rapid progress, mainly in the economic 
sphere. But the traditional social patterns favoured the domination 
of the elite over the masses and development did not trickle 
down to the poor. It is mainly the NGOs who are reaching the 
grassroots effectively to organise the disadvantaged for integral, 
self-reliant, participatory development in which the people 
become the subjects rather than the objects or “targets of 
development. 


Misereor’s own experience in striving for a close partnership 
with both the NGOs it funds and the local people's organisations 
which they promote is set forth in Chapter 4. The emphasis is on 
a partner relationship, including the groups at the base, rather 
than a purely donor function. 


Since the chief theme of the workshop was self-reliance, the 
definition, understanding and criteria of self-reliance are of 
major importance (Chapter 5). The characteristics of self-reliant 
development have been gleaned from the Case Studies 
themselves and so are based on actual field experiences. 


The problems and constraints were viewed in the light of 
several Case Studies prepared by many of the participants of the 
workshop. With the aid of the ZOPP method to get at the 
essence of issues and their causes, the participants arrived at a 
comprehensive understanding of the many obstacles which 
stand in the way of development of the poor. 


The condensed Case Studies are given in Chapter 6, together 
with an Executive Summary of each to highlight the main 
features. Since the Case Studies might be seen as a jumble of 
disparate elements without some guiding principle, an analysis 
of the studies is carried out (Chapter 7) to discover the similarities 
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and differences of the various projects and programmes. 


The reflections on the field visits(Chapter 8) uncovered attractive 
features of local projects but also pointed out elements which 
seemed to be foreign to the philosophy and practice of self- 
reliance which was being espoused by the workshop. 


Drawing on all the previous discussions, a comprehensive - 
series of recommendations (Chapter 9) prepares the way for 
extending the benefits of the workshop to a wider audience. 
Practicalsuggestions for following up the results of the workshop 
look to the future work of five Task Forces, whose conveners 
have been identified. These Task Forces are : a) Income- 
generating Activities; 2) Human Resource Development; 3) 
Advocacy and Human Rights; 4) Information and 
Communication; and 5) Financial Mechanisms. 


Usually a Vision Statement comesat the beginning of aseminar 
or workshop and expresses an ideal which cannot be realistically 
attained, but which gives inspiration and encouragement to the 
workers involved at all levels. Here, the vision (Chapter 10) 
referstoa working ideal which can be effectively and realistically 
achieved as a result of fidelity to the principles and practices 
adopted by the workshop as its own. What is the final goal 
toward which the self-reliant organised groups of the 
disadvantaged should be working? 
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1. The Workshop (Methodology and Process) 


1. Methodology and Workshop Process 


1. The methodology followed in the workshop involved : 


presentation of Case Studies and exchange of experiences 
inputs through keynote papers 

field trips 

formulation of vision, techniques and strategies 
recommendations for further study; dialogue and action 
structuring of follow-up to the workshop 


All the above were carried out through reflection in groups 
and discussions in plenary session. 


2. The participants assembled at Wisma Kinasih at Caringin 
for two days. The Goal-oriented Project Planning (ZOPP) 
Method was applied in the presentation of Case Studies and 
exchange of experiences. Information on five Case Studies 
was exchanged in four different ways, resulting in 
substantial enlightenment as follows : 


-_- 


firstly, each participant was called upon to present his/ 
her name, organisation, present function and 
responsibility, previous main experiences and 
expectations from the workshop. 


secondly, the groups were formed under three areas of 
action thrust - namely, NGOs engaged in community 
education and organisation, socio-economic self-help 
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promotion and advocacy/Human Rights. 


thirdly, each organisation presented the current situation 
on self-reliance promotion - on main beneficiaries, 
baseline situation of the beneficiaries, purpose, present 
situation of the beneficiaries, strategies/approaches/ 
main programmes undertaken, the problems and 
constraints in achieving the purpose. 


fourthly, a special working group considered advocacy 
and Human Rights. A few Case Studies were taken up, 
the Human Rights issues identified, the Human Rights 
strategies adopted by these programmes were studied, 
the Human Rights issues not attended to were identified 
and the link with self-reliance was established. Special 
issues relating to caste system, political powerlessness 
of the low castes, economic powerlessness and 
landlessness of low castes, discrimination against women 
and gender hierarchy, right to development and self- 
reliance, equitable distribution, etc. were also reflected 
upon. 


These Case Studies exposed the participants to the concerned 
NGOs self-reliance, their programmes and strategies, 
networking among NGOs and the NGO partnership patterns 
with donor resource agencies. 


3} 


Since problem analysis is the basis for finding solutions to 
those problems, a problem probing exercise was again 
undertaken through the ZOPP Method. The key problem 
analysed was formulated as “self-reliance promotion in Asia 
isnot yet fully effective.” The concerns tackled by each NGO 
were : attitudes of people, status of skills of people, weakness 
of institutions and external constraints. The advocacy and 
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Human Rights groups considered special issues of poverty, 
rise of fundamentalism, assault on tribal lands, ineffective 
implementation of good laws of the state and the good 
programmes of NGOs, oppressive laws of the state, roles of 


IMF and World Bank and Foreign Debt. 


Four major inputs were contributed through four key 
papers presented for and at the workshop - namely a pre- 
workshop orientation paper on “Self-reliance” by Mr. 9. 
Santiago; on “Development in South Asia’ by Fr. Dick 
Timm; on “The Asian NGO Mythology’ by Dr. Antonio 
Ledesma and “From Assistance to Partnership in Self- 
Reliance” by MISEREOR. The participants benefitted 
from these key papers through greater understanding of 
various stages of development in Asia - particularly South 
Asia - the various paradigms of development, NGO impact, 
grassroot service organisations (GOOs), donor relatians to 
NGOs and POs, the challenge of bringing together opposed 
and contradictory forces, ie., the rich and the poor, donors 
and recipients, traditional primary producers and educators, 
theory and praxis, etc., the contributions being made by 
Misereor for the promotion of self-reliant development and 
particularly the open questions posed for future partnership 
of Misereor with POs and NGOs and the challenging 
multifacetted demands of movement towards self-reliance 
and self-reliant development of the poor and the powerless. 


Fach of the three groups formed for field visits visited for 
two days different clusters of afew projects and programmes 
in three different regions in Indonesia, all being promoted 
by Bina Swadaya, Bina Desa, INDHRRAand Yayasan Purba 
Danarta (YPD). After the field visits the three groups 


converged and gathered together again at Bandungan for 
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two days. The first half day was spent on group reflections 
on the particular field visits - the strength and weakness of 
the programmes as the participants perceived them in their 
brief visits - and relating what they learned to a clearer 
understanding of the challenges being met and still to be 
met for bringing about self-reliant development and self- 
reliance of the poor and their organisations. 


The objective of formulation of vision, techniques and 
strategies was attempted to be achieved by the same three 
groups, firstly by reflecting and deliberating on the topics 
“NGOs relationship with Peoples Organisations (POs) and 
Government Organisations (GOs), touching on different 
types of POs and analysis of their approaches, attitudes, 
objectives, skills, institution building, networking among 
NGOs, the need to build bridges and active collaboration 
with Government Organisations, the NGOs relating to 
intellectual bodies, coordination among NGOs themselves, 
etc.and secondly by responding specifically to MISEREOR’s 
questions on enhancement of POs, latest criteria for 
development projects to be supported by Misereor in the 
future, how partnershipscan be enhanced, determination of 
priorities for NGOs and Misereor, identification of some 
burning issues for advocacy, etc. 


While highlights of problems and recommendations for 
future study, dialogue and action were expected to be 
brought up at the different sessions throughout the entire 
workshop, a special session was held to search for a few 
crucial areas for specific follow-up actions. The special areas 
identified were : income generating activities of people, 
advocacy of special concerns, human resource development, 
information and communication and financing mechanisms. 
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Task forces were set up for each special issue for future 
action and a convener was appointed for each task force to 
continue further study and dialogue and promote appropriate 
action plans. 


A statement of the workshop was presented and an action 
plan for the immediate future was formulated for bringing 
out the documentation of the workshop and for keeping the 
task forces reasonably active. 


The entire dynamics, methodology and workshop process 
was developed by the Steering Committee, including the 
Organising Committee, through review of each day's work 
and planning for the next day. 


<6 
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2. Development in South Asia 


Long before the widespread NGO involvement in national 
development in Asia, governments followed the fashionable 
models of Western development. Community Development 
(CD) through trained all-purpose workers was the first South 
Asian ideal in the early 1950s, shortly after independence of all 
the States of the region. India had a national programme of CD, 
followed by the Village Aid Program in Bangladesh, one of the 
first brain children of USAID. The Village Aid Program, of 
course, was a top-down development scheme, with all the 
expertise coming from the outside to teach and show illiterate 
and ignorant villagers what they must do to improve their lives. 
The emphasis was on economic and social development and all 
villagers of every socialclass were to work together harmoniously 
for the welfare of all. 


The programme was far too ambitious, especially on two 
grounds : 1) the village workers had to be far greater experts 
than their limited background and training warranted. 
Development, even at the levelofasmall village, wasa far more 
complex phenomenon than anyone anticipated; and 2) the social 
obstacle was far more important. In India the caste system, even 
after the government ban on it under Prime Minister Nehru 
and up to the present, was as formidable a hindrance to social 
integration as it was in the days of British colonialism. In 
Bangladesh and the other countries of South Asia the so-called 
village peace and harmony were largely an illusion, based on a 
traditional control system, legalised since 1793 through the 
zemindari system, in which a few economic elite dominated 
over the many. The imposition of CD in a hostile social 
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environment can be clearly seen in my experience of evaluating 
in 1980 the CD programmess of Save the Children/USA, which 
Followed this same development principle in 18 countries of the 
world. 


When I entered the first village, I learned that CD had been 
going on there for five years and the village Development Fund 
had accumulated a reserve of 1.5 lakh taka. The village should 
have been poised for self-reliant development, but the reality 
was far different. The agency still had to appoint half the 
members of the Village Development Committee (VDC), 
because those at the bottom of the social ladder were habitually 
ignored. Secondly, the Chairman of the VDC wasalso Chairman 
of the Union Councilunder government, a post of influence and 
opportunity. He wasalso Chairman of two big irrigation projects 
for the landowners, the expenses for which were twice as much 
per acre as for any similar project elsewhere in the country. He 
also had a UNICEF mini-fish tank on his property; others got 
the benefit of demonstration, while he got all the fish. 


The first day I was there, the Chairman came to the group of 
poor women whose names were being taken to receive acow 
on loan (sale of milk and calves were to repay the loan and make 
a profit for the poor women). He told the SCF woman in charge 
to put his wife's name on the list, which she did. That evening 
when the list was read out at a meeting of the VDC none of the 
representatives of the poor dared to raise any objection. The 
SCF administrator from Dhaka intervened to point out that 
there were projects forthe rich and for the poor and this was one 
for the poor only. The Chairman then said: “All right, take her 
name off the list then. We'll get all the best cows later anyhow.” 


In sucha social situation of dominance by the few and fear by the 
many, CD is clearly impossible (perhaps it is possible under 
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strictly paternalistic control or in Buddhist countries which 
have a cultural ideal of social harmony). This incident highlights 
the need for a social justice approach in the countries of South 


Asia. 


A social harmony approach was tried by governments through 
the cooperative movement, beginning as early as the first 
decade of the century. (The Marijuana Growers Association of 
Natore, Bangladesh, is the oldest extant cooperative of South 
Asia). The three-tier cooperative system made famous by Akhtar 
Hamid Khan at the Academy for Rural Development, Comilla, 
Bangladesh in the late 1960s became a model for many countries 
of Asia, who sent trainees to the academy for study. The main 
deficiency, even before control of the cooperative groups was 
taken over by the village power structure, who were the chief 
defaulters in agricultural loans, was the failure to generate 
sufficient revenue through fees and shares to fund all the 
cooperative activities and become self-reliant. Cooperatives 
were a bright flower that blossomed fora short time, then faded 
like the CD bloom. However, cooperatives which originate 
from the grassroots people and many credit cooperatives continue 
to flourish in some countries because they are less complex and 
have a better built-in system of controls. 


Simultaneous with the cooperative approach, other development 
projects of traditional top-down orientation were carried on. 
Developmental approaches have been almost universally 
paternalistic, patriarchal, economistic and materialistic, with 
the goal of increasing production, GNP and per capita income. 
The people at the base were regarded, and termed, as “objects” 
or ‘targets of development. The educated economic elite and 
skilled persons would drive the engine of development and the 
benefits would trickle down to the workers at the base. 
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The early efforts of the NGOs also adopted this approach. 
Projects were planned from on high; within the Church it was 
usually a foreign missioner who was the prime mover. He 
collected the funds, kept the money and records, wrote the 
reports and doled out the individual responsibilities and duties 
to the “beneficiaries”. When he died or was transferred, the 
project often died with him, because it was not sufficiently a 
project of the people themselves. NGOs suffered the same 
growing pains as governments and missionaries. 


The failure of “trickle down” in the first UN Decade of 
Development led to the volte face of Robert McNamara of the 
World Bank in his famous 1973 speech in Nairobi. We must 
gear projects directly to the poor, he proclaimed, and fulfill their 
basic needs. At an OECD seminar in Paris the following year, 
on the ways of reaching the poor directly, I prophesied that in 
the new philosophy of development trickle down through the 
pockets of the industrialists would be replaced by trickle down 
through the pockets of the politicians. The difficulty of reaching 
the poor directly, except through social welfare programs such 
as health, sanitation and education for slum dwellers, has been 
seen in much publicised programs as “garibi hatao” in India and 
Universal Primary Education in Bangladesh, which were strong 
on words and weak in accomplisments. 


A new orientation, almost exclusively under the NGOs, began 
in the mid-1970s in South Asia. This is what I call the social 
justice approach, to distinguish it from a solely developmental 
approach. This approach was recommendedat an OHD meeting 
in Hua Hin in 1984 for the Church in Asia. The following 
elements are embodied in this approach, as seen in summary 
form : 
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On the side of the people : 


- self-reliance 

-  self-participation 

- analysing one’s own situation 

- making one’s own decisions 

- using one's own resources 

- making regular savings 

- running income-generating projects 
- undertaking justice actions 

- acquiring basic literacy 

- learning to get government services 


On the side of the NGO : 


- working with instead of for people 

- understanding the people and their life situation 
- belief in people's potential — 

- winning their acceptance 

- giving no speeches or decisions 

- promoting awareness building 

- identifying the enemy 

- weeding our paternalism and patriarchy 

- creating local allies 

- helping with loans (not grants) 


Many Case Studies from different countries will be presented 
to illustrate the detailed implementation of the social justice 
approach. The above elements are enough to show the drastic 
contrast with the traditional government approach. 


What has been the reaction to this new and alternative model 
of development? Governments are reluctant to admit that they 
cannot successfully reach the majority of the village population. 
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In fact, it is their unrestricted proliferation that governments 
regard as the greatest problem of development or obstacle to 
development. Governments in South Asia, fortunately, have 
not looked on the organisation of the rural poor as a political 
activity but asa socio-economic development programme. This 
is because political parties have made no attempt to “capture” 
such groups, and their power and influence so far is restricted 
_ tolocalor regionalactions on a limited scale. When they become 
a major political force then they will also become a major 
political threat to government. 


The latest catchwords are environmental and sustainable 
development. Self-reliant development favours sustainable 
development because, like a tree, its growth is from below 
upwards; it is environmentally conscious because it is moulded 
by the local situation and needs and is nourished by local 
resources. 


Self-reliant development strives for holistic or integrated 
development, not only in the social and economic fields but in 
the political, cultural and moral spheres as well. It is 
multidimensional, respecting the diversity and uniqueness of 
persons. 


Human Rights and Development 


Since a 1984 seminar in Bangladesh we have been stressing the 
intimate and inescapable connection between human 
development, justice, peace and Human Rights. For several 
months we held bi-monthly forum meetings and ended with the 
formation of a Coordinating Council of Human Rights, which 
brings together the Human Rights and development 
organisations in one body. Since the UN and Commonwealth 
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Bureau emphasis on the linkage between Human Rights and 
development and the UN Declaration on the Right to 
Development, the issues of development are being analysed 
more in the light of Human Rights and social justice. 


Several of the most prominent Signs of the Times in South 


Asia are : 


- growing populations and widespread poverty 

- national divisions into conflicting languages, religions and 
cultures 

- increasing military budgets without external threats 

- international migration of populations 

- huge projects, such as dams, for the benefit of the few and 
the suffering of the many, particularly tribals 

- renunciation of socialistic policiesas a predominant economic 
orientation. 


Ori Lanka, India, Bangladesh and, for a short time, Pakistan had 
tried the path of socialism, with industrialisation through state 
ownership and controlof all major investments. Private industry 
wasstrictly regulated to guide development and restrain wealth. 
The state made all decisions, even about who would receive 
bank loans. This system was backed by laws restrictive of 
Human Rights, especially national security acts. 


In recent years there has been a rather sudden shift to open 
market, deregulation, privatisation and export-ledtrade policies, 
with the backing of the State, through turning a blind eye to 
labour abuses. Opportunity, competition and discipline are 
promoted by the privatised policy, but it is open to some of the 
same abuses as last century laissez-faire capitalism. 


The demands of the World Bank for "structuraladjustment” and 
of the International Monetary Fund for “conditionalities” of aid 
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have resulted in great pressures on the poor. To meet their 
international obligations governments further restrict Human 
Rights and the application of labour laws and broaden the tax 
base to include even the poor in indirect taxes which erode their 
purchasing power. 


For the cultural communities (indigenous populations, tribals, 
adivasis) the development situation is much worse. Besides all 
the normal constraints of development, theyalso have tocontend 
with the tyranny of the majority, who exploit their lands and 
resources. During the last few years the Friends of the Earth and 
the Asian NGO Coalition have been analysing projects and 
policies of the ADB (Asian Development Bank) and presenting 
their results at the annual ADB meeting. In 1992 I analysed two 
projects in the Modhupur Forest in Bangladesh funded by the 
ADB. In one, a rubber plantation, tribals who had lived in the 
forest since time immemorial, had been dispossessed of their 
lands without compensation, though many had valid land title 
deeds. Nothing was mentioned about them in the ADB project 
plan. In the other project for monoculture of trees for firewood 
the guidelines were highly adverse to the tribals who would 
manage the woodlots. The ADB plan stated that the practical 
guidelines were not their concern. 


The huge Narmada Dam in India is a better-known example. 
The first opposition to it came only from environmentalists but 
later Human Rights groups realised the tragic effects on cultural 
communities, who would be displaced by the dam. NGOs and 
adivasis demanded a resettlement plan from the World Bank. In 
June 1992 the World Bank appointed an independent review 
group of experts(the Morse Committee) to look into resettlement 
and environmental issues; they censured the bank for funding 
the project and ignoring the problems of resettlement and 
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destruction to the environment. The team advised against 
taking up the work until these matters were settled. Their 
advice was overruled by the World Bank and the work was 
started up again. Soon afterwards (August, 1992) the first 
killing took place - after dam project officials tried to resettle 
displaced persons on land being cultivated by adivasis. 


The major development programmes of governments and the 
international donors are prepared by expert consultants. 
Analysing 5-Year Plans and huge development projects such as 
the Mahaveli Dam Project in Sri Lanka or the flood control 
programme in Bangladesh may seem to be beyond the 
technological capabilities of the NGOs. That is probably what 
governments and funding agencies hope and expect. They 
think the NGOs willstick to their piddling projects for the poor 
and leave them alone todothe main job of nationaldevelopment. 
But it isthrough the Human Rightsanalysis of such programmes 
and projects that one of the greatest contributions of the NGOs 
can be made. 


From my ownexperience of examining many large government 
projects and from the experience of NGOs in other countries | 
can safely state that it isextraordinary how many outright errors 
and sins of omission the so-called experts can make. Many of 
these surely have to be deliberate; the experts could not be so 
obtuse. The technological help of like-minded experts can add 
more weight to the NGO's own conclusions. 


Thus, after.two consecutive huge floods in Bangladesh in 1987 
and 1988 the local engineers and foreign consultants concurred 
that due to rapid deforestation in the watershed areas of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers and subsequent siltation in 
these rives in the plains, floods would be an annual occurrence 
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and therefore an expensive programme of flood control was 
necessary. Mine was the lone dissenting voice in a two-day 
national seminar on the floods as I pointed out two vital 
evidences which had been overlooked, which indicated to me 
that the two consecutive floods were a pure coincidence and not 
likely to happen again soon. There have been no such floods 
since, but an intensely emotional reaction (aided and abetted by 
a visit of Francois Mitterand’s wife) led to a political decision 
which is now being widely viewedas foolhardy. A group of local 
engineers prepared a 500-page study against the flood control 
programme and several NGOs have now joined the effort to 
limit the damage caused by an overhasty answer toan imaginary 
threat. | 


There isa rapidly growing conviction that this interrelationship 
of development and Human Rights on a broader scale than the 
traditional recognition of Human Rights as civil and political 
rights can go a long way towards making a reality of the UN 
Declaration on the Right of Development. 


Problems 


The need for self-reliant development toovercome the problems 
of selfish domination and control from above is only too obvious. 
But a clear awareness of needs is not enough to solve the 
problems of a self-reliant philosophy of development. 


The biggest problem is that we begin with a weak base - the 
poor - who have little land, which is the main source of income 
and power. [he majority in many Asian countries are uneducated 
or poorly educated and have little influence or voice in 
government decision-making which affects their lives 
profoundly. Thus, the gap in material prosperity between the 
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haves and have-nots has been growing precisely because of the 
latters lack of control over their lives. Within their own 
organised groups, such control and decision-making power has 
been enormously successful 


Still, if total leadership is to emerge from their own group of 
like-minded people of similar economic situation, where will 
the educated leaders come from? Sufficient education and 
expertise are needed to keep the financial accounts, write the 
record books, make contacts with officials and businesses, etc. 
While the groups have sufficient knowledge of their immediate 
environment, from where will they get the knowledge of 
national and international influences and how they impinge on 
their village society? 


The question of power and influence also arises in any justice 
actions carried on by the groups. The poor certainly have 
sufficient numbers to exert pressure for getting the services 
and benefits due to them from government institutions and 
projects. They can ally at regional levels and eventually at. 
national level to have a strong organisation which commands 
respect because it has political power. But for a clear 
understanding of policies which affect their welfare it seems 
that they will have to rely for years to come, at least, on core 
groups of educated supporters who respect their independence 
even as they offer their needed advice. 


A good example of a self-reliant person arising ‘from the ranks” 
to a position of highest power is Lech Walesa of Poland. He 
claims to be only an electrician, yet he gained through practical 
experience enough political education to run the country. 
Perhaps the biggest pressure in national development in Asia 
should be brought to play on universal education and on 
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affirmative action programmes in education for the grossly 
disadvantaged. Education is not the key to self-reliant 
development but perhaps it is a necessary condition for rapid 
progress in such development. 


NGO SELF-RELIANCE 


Because they are working for the self-reliant development of 
the poor, it is imperative that the NGOs themselves give an 
example of striving for financial self-sufficiency. As long as 
funds are flowing in freely from the donor agencies, there is 
little incentive to push for self-reliance. Perhaps through 
ingenuity in juggling fixed deposits of funds received but as yet 
uncommitted, an NGO can advance a long way toward 
administrative self-sufficiency. But that is only playing games. 


Some NGOs have gone into various kinds of business - local sale 
and export of goods and handicrafts produced by groups trained 
by them, renting out of buildings and shops; running cold 
storage plants, etc. [he important point is that some sort of 
planned preparation should be made, long before donors serve 
notice that they are cutting off further funding because a 
particular project should be self-sufficient by now. 


Role of Donor Agencies 


The foreign funding partners have an active role to play in both 
of the involvements mentioned above : 1) analysis of the Human 
Rights context and components of projects and 2) support for 
planning self-reliant development of NGOs. 


1) Itismainlythe foreign donors whoare pressing for removing 
gender discrimination from projects, while the local NGOs, 
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often unwittingly, continue to reinforce the customary 
patriarchal male-dominative socialand economic roles. NGOs 
introduce tailoring projects for women in the village and 
this is looked upon as a wonderful way to establish female 
economic equality. But women cannot compete with male 
tailors (due to their many hours of “unproductive’ labour in 
the home) and the males usually controltheir income anyhow. 


Donor agencies can take part in international actions to get 
projectsstopped or changed which offend internationalstandards 
of Human Rights. 


2) The donors also have a responsibility in helping their NGO 


partners plan for self-reliant internal development. They 
have a broad-based international knowledge and can transfer 
the helpful experiences of one country or NGO to their 
partners in other countries. For example, the large number 
of Gandhian or Savodaya groups in India and Sri Lanka have 
long relied on voluntary effort and local contributions in 
order to survive. What can be learned from a study of such 
groups! PACT Bangladesh, a donor agency, sponsored four 
Case Studies of NGOs in Bangladesh which have achieved 
financial self-sufficiency, or a large measure of it, and used 
these asthe basis fora workshop on this theme. NGOs which 
had not yet thought seriously about the subject were 
stimulated to begin planning. 
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3. Asian NGO Mythology 


Evidently, I have to explain the title of my paper. The original 
title, as assigned to Fr. Dick Timm and myself was : “On the 
main problematics and experiences of Asian NGOs vis-a-vis the 
development needs and situations in Asian countries. 


I have abbreviated this somewhat lengthy title into the one 
word “mythology”, which, in its sociological definition is a 
narrative about the beliefs and origins of social institutions, as 
well as a record of the moral system which validates people's 
attitudes and actions. It is one way of interpreting reality. The 
other mode of thought is analytical It involves the use of logic, 
where causes are identified and where means are consciously 
chosen to attain ends. Analysis or rationality is said to be the 
hallmark of Western philosophy and technology. 


In preparing for this workshop, | could not find any analytical 
study of Asian NGOs. David Korten has written about NGOs, 
using his four generations framework. But his articles deal with 
global issues rather than specifically on Asia.’ Michael M. Cernea 
of the World Bank has written on “Farmer Organizations and 
Institution Building for Sustainable Development’ - again with 
no intention to do a comparative study of Asian NGOs. The 
Asian NGO Coalition did a 1988 study on: “NGO Strategic 
Management in Asia : Focus on Bangladesh, Indonesia and the 
Philippines’ - but its disparate Case Studies and poor analytical 
editing limit its usefulness. Koenraad Verhagen, who is well- 
known among Indonesian NGOs, dida 1987 study for CEBEMO 
on Self-Help Promotion : A Challenge tothe NGO Community” 


but his three Case Studies were on NGOs in Brazil, Indonesia 


’ Korten’s latest book : "Getting to the 21st Century" has a bibliography of 171 
entries, of which only 7 are authored by Asians. 
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and Thailand. Nevertheless, his conceptual framework and 
methodology are scientifically rigorous, so that his conclusions 
merit serious consideration. 


Finally, in 1984, the German GTZ organised a workshop on 
Regional Rural Development, with 25 representatives from 
Indonesia (6), Malaysia (8), Nepal (2), Papua New Guinea (2), 
the Philippines (2), Sri Lanka (2) and Thailand (3), balanced by 
20 European experts. Many workshops on Asian NGOs suffer 
from unrealistic objectives and non-existent follow-up work. 
This workshop was no exception. 


We come then to our first conclusion : giving a talk on Asian 
NGOs is like clapping with only one hand. Since there is no 
analytical hand, then one must attempt to produce sound by 
using only the mythological hand. 


This, by the way, is an example of an Zen “koan’ - a puzzle to 
help the Zen student gain insight into reality and whose 
solution is beyond the reach of the intellect. 


Observers soon realise that the meaning of NGO goals and 
work lie beyond the NGO. It is to be discovered in the social, 
cultural, economic and political environment in which NGOs 
make their way in their struggle to survive and to retain their 
integrity. 


It is customary to describe this international context in issue- 
oriented idiom. It is talk about foreign debt and poverty, about 
consumerism and ecology, about AIDS and migration. These 
are universal issues whose relevance to our localised work is of 
undoubted value. But such studies are readily available to you; 
their statistics constitute the daily ration of the media. 


Asian NGO Mythology 2/ 


Instead, let us explore the meaning of a context closer to us, 
namely: the paradigm of development which is the bread and 
butter, the rice and fish, the atmosphere and horizon of NGOs. 


But first let us consider a story from the mysterious, misty, yet — 
revealing world of mythology. 


High in the mountains of New Guinea, there is a make-believe 
airstrip. Nearby are thatch-roofed hangars, a radio station and a 
beacon tower made of bamboo. On the ground is an airplane 
made of sticks and leaves. The airstrip is manned twenty-four 
hours a day by natives wearing nose ornaments. At night they 
keep a bonfire to serve as a beacon. What are they expecting? 
It isthe arrival of cargo planes filled with canned food, clothing, 
radio, wrist watches, motorcycles? Now and then, a man rushes 
into the radio shack to give instructions through a tin-can 
microphone. Its antenna is made of string and vines. He calls 
out : “Do you read me? Roger and out.” ” 


Waiting for ships or planes began a long time ago in this region. 
In earlier times, the natives watched for a big canoe; later for 
sailboats. During World War I, they searched the horizon for 
steamships. During World War II for Liberator bombers. In this 
area, foreign missionaries won converts by initially giving 
them food and tools. It then entered the mindsof the nativesthat 
big men from overseas are credible only to the extent that they 
repeatedly offered giveaways. Hymn singing and bible reading 
were not enough; the natives wanted cargo - everything the 
foreigners and their local friends received by ship or plane from 
overseas. 


’ Harris, Marvin. Cows, Pigs, Wars and Witches : The Riddles of Culture, 1974, 
pp. 114-132. 
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Let usallow this story tosimmera while in our mentalbackground 
while we refocus on the meaning of development. 


Did 


Definitions of Development 


Back in July 1979, the International Foundation for Development 
Alternatives (IFDA), at the request of the UN Director-General 
for Development and International Economic Cooperation, 
organised aSymposium on the New International Development 
Strategy. It recognised that the present rules of the game - 
particularly the trade, financialand monetary systems - continue 
to maintain northern command over the resources of the Third 
World. It then called for an alternative conception of 
development which gives due regard to alternative attitudes 
and values where the notion of restraint and sacrifice is built 
into the thinking of development. ° 


The Society for International Development at its 20th World 
Conference held in Amsterdam, May 1991, stated in its theme 
that ‘by focusing on economic growth as its objective - the 
quantifiable, visible goals of GNP, grand scale projects, mass 
industrialisation - development has tended to ignore people and 
values. It called for development based on respect for people's 
self-identity and autonomy, for the expansion of cultural and 
ethical values - what one author calls “the other dimension’, 
namely, we, the people. One of its participants is Mr. Adi 
Sasono of the Southeast Asian Forum for Development 
Alternatives (SEAFDA), who called for a “new paradigm for 


people-centred development”. 4 


This alternative orientation is also echoed by the “Human 


Development Report 1991” of the UNDP, authored by William 


* IFDA Dossier 13, November 1979, pp. 1-25. 
* Development, 1991 : 3/4. 
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H. Draper III. It points out that the best way to achieve high 
levels of human development is to promote more equitable 
economic growth and more participatory development within 
a framework of high levels of human freedom. “The main task 
of development,” the Report asserts, “is to invest in people, 
liberating their initiative. ”° 


In Germany, several major meetings have been organised on 
the topic : "Fighting Poverty through Self-help.” These involved 
the German Foundation for International Development, the 
Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and the Joint 
Working Group set up in 1983. One of its major conclusions 
noted the negative effects of an adverse conceptual framework 
where the poor were relegated toa passive role. It was proposed 
that the know-how possessed by the poor and the self-help 
groups from the South in improving the quality of life be seen 
as representing an innovative force for the organisations from 


the North.® 


This trend reminds me of the writings of Prof. Dr. Theodor 
Dams of Albert-Ludwigs University in Freiburg, Germany. His 
core definition of development takes into account : (1) a target 
group oriented approach in favour of the lowest income groups; 
(2) a basic needs approach and (3) the participation of the 
marginalised poor through viable, self-sustained local 
movements. ” 


In his diagram of a’ New Development” framework, Prof. Dams 
gives prominence to the creativity and dynamism of the “inner 


> Overview : "Human Development Report 1991", pp. 1-11. 

° Osner, Karl. Fighting Poverty through Self-Help, Guy Bedard, ed. 1988, 
PYRE 

’ Dams, Theodor. "The Third Avenue for Development : the Role of NGOs", 
Bad Honnef. 1987. 
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man and woman’, a factor which he saw emerging from the 


1978 CENDHRRA workshop in Bali on Religion and Culture. 


Finally, on this point, a less optimistic picture comes from the 
World Bank's development model After its 1989 meeting, the 
NGO Working Group on the World Bank noted how difficult 
it is for this mega-institution to make fundamental changes 
even after its staff acknowledged the need to focus on poverty 
alleviation programmes. It gave as a reason the reluctance of 
“governments with the lion's share of voting power on the 
Bank's Board” to agree to changes in its present development 
model. Furthermore, in the Bank's 1988 World Development 
Report, poverty issues are scarcely mentioned, while focusing 
instead on export promotion, debt-service management, control 
of public spending, market liberalisation and price decontrol ° 


But why this search for new development concepts and 
strategies? 


Because development statistics remain as grim and desperate as 
ever : 


- over one billion people live in absolute poverty, 

- some 180 million children suffer from serious 
malnutrition; 

- nearlythree million children die yearly from immunisable 
diseases; 

- about a billion adults are illiterate; 

- disparities between men and women remain wide, with 
female literacy still only two-thirds that of males. ” 


° "Position Paper of the NGO Working Group on the World Bank", ICVA 
December 1989. 
> Overview : "Human Development Report 1991", p. 2. 
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Which brings us back to that lonely group of natives waiting for 
their cargo to arrive. What led to this mythology of deliverance 
from poverty through the arrival of cargo from abroad? Why the 
expenditure of so much human energy and investment of time 
watching over make-believe projects and structures? Why the 
one-way communication to overseas non-listeners, using an 
alien formula? How do we analyse this mythical tale? 


One seems to hear from every corner of the world, the plaintive 
cry, made to no one in particular : “Do you read me? Do you read 
me? Do you read me?” 


NGO Impact 


Our second story is more of a fable than a myth. It is about a coal- 
mouse and wild dove. “Tell me the weight of a snowflake,” the 
coal-mouse asked of the wild dove. “Nothing more than nothing,» 
replied the wild dove. “In that case, I must tell you a wonderful 
experience, the coal-mouse said. “Once upon atime, I sat on the 
branch of a fir tree when it began to snow, not too heavily but 
just like ina dream, without a sound. Since [had nothing better 
to do, I counted the snowflakes settling on the twigs and 
needles on my branch. Their number was exactly 3,714,952. 
Then, when the 3,/14,953rd snowflake dropped on the branch 
- nothing more than nothing, as you said - the branch broke of ft” 
Having said that, the coal-mouse suddenly ran away. The dove 
thought and thought about the story fora while. Finally, she said 
to herself : Perhaps, there is only one persons action lacking for 
Utopia to be realised in our world.” ® 


0 Kauter, Kurt. "New Fables : Thus Spake the Marabou", quoted in 
Resurgence. 
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An individual NGO's impact on poverty alleviation, given its 
limited resources and expertise, is, as our second story would 
put it : “nothing more than nothing”. But somewhere in the 
development world there are NGOs here and there, the weight 
of whose impact could constitute a breakthrough - the one 
mission action to usher in a less miserable world. 


Let us draw some inspiration from well-grounded studies of 


NGOs. 


The Inter-American Foundation (IAF) recently published an in- 
depth research study on 30 highly rated NGOs in a dozen Latin 
American and Caribbean countries. The study: “Intermediary 
NGOs : The Supporting Link in Grassroots Development’ is 
authored by Thomas F. Carroll, Professor of Economics and 
Urban Planning at George Washington University. 


Carroll and his team first established a working definition of 
intermediary-type NGOs and made a typology for classifying. 
the 30 organisations. Case Studies were prepared and validated 
through intervie ws and evaluations by independent researchers. 
We are not interested in its methodology as such, except to 
express the hope that a similar comprehensive study could be 
done some day on a defined sector of Asian NGOs. 


But in this workshop, where reflections on a variety of Case 
Otudies might be called for, it might interest us to know 
something of the comparative criteria used in the Carroll study. 


He had three sets of criteria, namely : (1) measuring NGO 
performance in delivering services to the poor, the isolated, the 
disadvantaged; (2) assessing how actively and how widely local 
groups participated in decision-making; (3) rating the impact 
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on society and policy of the projects and processes tested by 


NGOs. 


The most valuable trait of NGOs (Carroll prefers the term : 
GSOs or grassroots service organisations) is their ability to 
bring about group capacity building, which is defined as the 
process of strengthening a grassroots group so it can act on its 
own interests from its own abilities and resources. It has two 
dimensions : the first is internal and consists of learning to 
manage resources collectively; the second is externaland consists 
of learning how to negotiate with and make claims on power- 
resource holders such as government and banks. 


A second study by Marion Ritchey-Vance is also from Latin 
America and is entitled : “The Art of Association: NGOs and 
Civil Society in Colombia.’ Its centralthesis, namely, that NGOs 
are the building blocks of a democratic society, should be of 
interestto Asiansengaged in the struggle to enhance democratic 
values within their national context. Here democracy is defined 
as “a culture, a way of behaving, a way of handling collective 
decisions. If a society lacks a political culture, it runs the risk that 
its institutions will fail and that they cannot truly exist in a 
democratic system.” ! 


Thus, the new generation of NGOs see their role not as simply 
to feed and shelter the poor, but to give them a stake in society 
and the decision-making power on how its resources are to be 
used. Just as microenterprises are the informal sector of the 
economy, so are NGOs the informal sector of the formal political 
system. 


’ Quotation from Luis Carlos Galan in : Ritchey-Vance, Marion. IAF Country 
Focus Series No. 2, 1991, p. 1. 
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Ms. Ritchey- Vance, who has been in grassroots development 
work for 25 years, maintains that civic accomplishments might 
be less tangible than economic results, but they are not 
necessarily subjective and it is possible to arrive at indicators to 
show that social and civic goals are being achieved. Among 
these verifiable indicators are : (1) fostering the culture of 
democracy; (2) expanding the civic base of autonomous NGOs; 
(3) weaving linkages that expand the horizons of otherwise 
isolated NGOs; (4) encouraging pluralism and the opportunity 
for participation; (5) broadening access to information, resources, 
markets; (6) influencing policy. 


Our third example is closer to Asia since it includes a case study 
of the Usaha Bersama movement, which receives guidance 
from Bina Swadaya. I refer tothe Verhagen book on “Self-Help 
Promotion’. Its conceptual framework for self-help promotion 
is a dynamic process starting with inputs coming from Self- 
Help Promotion Institutions (SHPI) and their partners, who 
utilise a range of eight instruments which help to develop Self- 
Help Organisations (SHOs). The final output of this system is 
an Associative Economy, which is defined as made up of a 
complex of self-help organisations and their federations. 
Together they constitute a distinct sector of economy, different 
from the profit-oriented sector, as wellas from the government 
sector. 


One observation from this study might interest ushere. Verhagen 
notes the dilemma faced by SHPI in the sphere of self-reliance. 
Since it is difficult to make money out of the poor, the NGO is 
pressured to generate income from the more affluent middle 
class. It then becomes an entrepreneur, leaving behind its 
former main function of self-help promotion. (p. 142) 
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The author considers self-help promotion as a deliberate effort 
to democratise the economic sector. Its organisations ideally are 
“of the people, by the people, for the people” and because of their 
growing impact on the localeconomy, they gradually transform 
its social and economic structure. (p. 19) 


Whether this utopian scenario is a hard myth beyond the power 
of NGOs to achieve, only time and experience will say - which 
brings us to another story - this time the famous allegory of the 
cave of Plato. 


Imagine an underground cave where men have been imprisoned 
since childhood. They are chained to the ground and their heads 
are fastened in such a way that they can look only in front of 
them, at the wall of the cave. Behind the prisoners a fire is 
burning. Between the fire and the prisoners there is a road 
where people walk, carrying things and talking to one another. 
The prisoners see the shadows and hear the sounds. Since they 
see and know only the shadows, they assume that the shadows 
are reality. 


Until one day, a prisoner is freed and led to the light. 


Let us return to our reality. In India there isa village movement 
known as the Swadhyaya (its literal Sanskrit meaning is the 
discovery - Adhyaya - of the self-Swa). Its founder's name is 
Pandurang Shastri Aijnath Athavale, but for the millions who 
know him, he is “Dadaji’, Dada meaning elder brother. 


The Swadhyaya family, which now numbers 3 million, started 
in the fifties with 19 followers. Dada asked them to go in teams 
of four to five persons to the villages of Gujarat. To do what? 
Merely to talk to people, merely to meet them as brothers and 
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sisters. Their only task was to show them that the affection and 
respect they were bringing in these “devotional visits’ were 


gifts of the God within them. 


The original group of 19, mostly rich persons, went back to the 
same villages for almost two weeks every year for a period 
covering 8 to 10 years. Other pilgrims made several visits to 
their “divine brothers and sisters . 


Their goal was to bring about a new perception of the reality of 
poverty and suffering, namely, that there isa God within one's 
self who provides one with all the means to confront reality and 
eventually to change it. Thus, Dada reminds his followers that 
to host a God is no easy task. In his talks, he takes his listeners 
on a guided inner tour of themselves, of their God-like power 
to change reality. 


What strikes outside researchers is the paradox that it is the 
spirituality of the Swadhyayees that led to their economic 
prosperity. What are some of their tangible successes? 


Visitors, it is said, notice how a Swadhyayee village stands out 
differently from others: it isclean, efficient, with an atmosphere 
of conviviality and cooperation. The movement has established 
now over 3,000 Yogeshwar Krishi (God's Farm) of three to five 
acres, where volunteers do productive work for a few days per 
cropping season. The harvest “belongs only to God” and thus 
becomes part of the “non-personal wealth” of the Swadhyayee 
community. One-third of the income is for the needs of indigents; 
the remaining two-thirds is kept locally for the needs of the 
community and to buy agriculture inputs. 


The movement has established tree temples called Upvans 
(God's orchards), where rich and poor come together for tree 
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planting and tending of orchards. Fishermen of the coasts of 
Gujarat and Maharashtra, who used to be smugglers, have been 
organised into “floating temples” to produce “non-personal 
wealth” by setting aside monthly a day’s catch for the needs of 
the community. Other innovations include character-building 
centres for young boys and girls, where they learn how to 
develop their “divine” capacities. An interesting activity for 
those in the musyawarah, mufakat, gotong-royong tradition is 
their community gatherings, where sacred and secular activities 
merge and where religious rituals become means for self- 
transformation, which, in turn, lead to the transformation of the 
community. 


Donor Relations 


To find an evocative story from mythology regarding the donor- 
NGO relationship is a bit more difficult. One would have to 
choose from a wide variety: there are the Greek and Roman 
myths about rain-making. The people of Thessaly, when they 
needed rain, used to ride a sacred chariot - probably the rattling 
of the wheels induced the needed showers. » 


Or perhaps the Biblical story on scapegoats would do, where 
Aaron is commanded to lay his hands on a goat’s head and place 
on its head all the sins of Israel, after which the poor animal was 
to be sent away into the desert to die a slow death. !* Or could 
this ambivalent relationship best be described in terms of the 
Freudian mechanism of repression and sublimation, of the 
interplay between love and hate? 


” Rahnema, Majid. "Swadhyaya : The Unknown, The Peaceful, the Silent yet 
Singing Revolution of India," IFDA Dossier, 75/76, 1990, pp. 19-34. 

‘3 Frazer, James, The Golden Bough, 1981, pp. 21-22. 

Leviticus, 16: 20-22. 
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Be that as it may, let us quickly survey the latest trends in 
defining this relationship. 


Going back to the authors whose studies we have mentioned, 
we give some of Koenraad Verhagen’s observations. He quotes 
from a Brazilian NGO worker: “Donor agencies think in terms 
of processes, but act in termsof projects.” In Verhagen's view, 
aid through projects does not seem to favour local initiative and 
local resource mobilisation, nor to facilitate true grassroot 
participation. He recommends that donor NGOs be prepared to 
delegate authority for project appraisaland approval of economic 
projects to local institutions based in the developing country. 
This would require the building up of suitable institutions to do 
this work in the local scene. He draws from the work of Karl 
Osner and his S 24 and ES 31 teams when recommending, for 
example: (1) incentive deposits, (2) revolving credit funds, (3) 
collateral deposits, (4) equity participation in local banks. This 
line of thought is closely followed by Fernand Vincent and Piers 
Campbell of IRED, who doubt whether development and 
project approach are compatible and who recommendalternative 
financing strategies such as: (1) programme grants; (2) grants 
by “type of activity’; (3) institution-building grants; (4) 
unearmarked organisational grants. 1° 


This shifting of the center of financial gravity to the South was 
a decision made already in the 1980s by the Inter- American 
Foundation. ” To this approach, Thomas F. Carroll adds a time 
element, stating that it makes sense for donors to work 
intensively over a long time with NGO partners with a proven 


> Verhagen, K. 130. 

’° Vincent, F. and Campbell, P. Towards Greater Financial Autonomy, IRED, 
1989, Chapter 6. 

'” Ritchey-Vance, M. 138. 
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track record. Thus, he is for the conversion of project support 
into institutional support in order to ensure stability. He adds, 
however, that he is not advocating the abandonment of the 
project format, since many NGOs benefit from the planning, 
financing accountability and monitoring of the project cycle. 


Bernard J. Lecomte produced a book called : “Project Aid: 
Limitationsand Alternatives’ for the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development. As the author himself states in 
his Introduction, the study arose from doubts whether project 
aid was really a rational approach. He had experienced in Africa 
the passive hostility of farmers against projects, which they saw 
as inflexible and authoritarian. Thus, he saw two forces at work: 
on the one hand were people's own efforts and on the other, the 
artificial pressures exerted by pre-planned aid projects. Thus, in 
his final chapter he makes these comments : 


- that project aid can be a strait-jacket that endangers the 
chances of people to be self-reliant; 

- we wasted so many years on using projects as our main 
development instrument; 

- to release local potential for innovation and action, it is 
essential that the recipients be organised so that they can 
enter into negotiations with those trying to help them on an 
equal footing; 

- moving away from aid projects towards new and more 
flexible instruments meansa change in attitude, “no longer 
pressuring to dictate others development but sharing in the 
adventure of seeing development take shape, invented 
step-by-step by the people themselves.” 8 


S Lecomte, B. J. 1986, p. 144. 
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Concluding Comment 


I started with a Zen Koan : to make a sound by clapping with 
one hand. Iend with another Zen statement: “In the beginner's 
mind there are many possibilities, but in the expert's there are 
few. ? 


No matter how long we have laboured in development, we 
remain beginners. Thus, we see many possibilities: the possibility 
of bringing together opposed and contradictory forces: rich and 
poor, North and South, donors and recipients, farmers and 
educators, theory and praxis - the possibility of reconciling 
rationality and mythology. 


This remains our metienee beyond the shadows of today to the 
enlightenment of tomorrow. 
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4. From AssisTANCE TO PARTNERSHIP iN 
Sel f-ReliANCE 


MiseREOR TEAM 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Self-reliance has attracted the attention of development agencies 
for many years. However, there has been a wide variety of 
development strategies to achieve self-reliance, especially for 
the poor, who are a main focus of development aid and 
activities. Poverty is dependent on many complex variables 
which the poor cannot control Yet, the resource agencies and 
their partner NGOs through their solidariry networks are trying 
to bring about a change that favours the poor. 


Participatory development through grassroots peoples 
organisations and self-help groups is the favored approach. A 
comprehensive integral programme of solidarity with them 
includes the involvement of both NGOs (in organising groups, 
creating awareness, education and training in skills, building 
up cooperatives, promoting income-generating projects 
through loan programmes, etc.) and of their funding partners 
(through development aid, awareness creation, lobbying, Lenten 
Campaign, advocacy, facilitation of North-South and South- 
South dialogue, etc.). 


From the viewpoint of Misereor, how can it develop an honest 
and reliable support structure for self-reliance under conditions 
of decreasing influence of the Church in a rapidly changing 
society: Misereor depends on donors, public opinion, 
Government and Church authorities and their attitudes could 
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affect Misereor's role and identity. 


Helping people to help themselves in the light of an almost 
exclusive option for the poor means creating among them an 
awareness of their own potential and a confidence of building 
on their own resources. Self-reliance at grassroots level implies 
decentralisation and the development of small self-determining 
and self-regulating communities. The following objectives are 
essential to self-reliance : 


- Priority in meeting basic needs of members by the group or 
community itself. 

- Initiation of development and full participation by the local 
people. 

- Use of local resources, structures and processes. 

- Reduction in relationships for dominance and dependence. 

- Maximum sharing in both costs and benefits of development. 

- Promotion and support of local social institutions. 


Development to be sustainable must meet the needs of the 
present without destroying opportunities and resources for the 
future. It is not merely economic self-sufficiency but embraces 
also socialand cultural integrity, ecologicalbalance, non-violence, 
self-management capability, decision-making, self-regeneration, 
establishment of linkages. and the ability to have an impact 
beyond the initial groups involved. 


1. Introduction 


This paper tries to relate the discussions and recommendations 


of the MISEREOR FAR EAST COLLOQUIUM held in 


Baguio, Philippines in 1969 to various inputs from different 
secular, academic and church-related institutions and individuals 
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on the promotion of self-reliant, sustainable development. 


The second step will be to contextualise MISEREOR’s multiple 
roles as "RESOURCE AGENCY”, "GERMAN CATHOLIC 
ACTION FOR HUMANDEVELOPMENT”, "THELENTEN 
CAMPAIGN” or “ACTION AGAINST HUNGER AND 
DISEASE IN THE WORLD"... and to clarify the present self- 
image (LEITBILD) of MISEREOR. This broader interpretation 
of MISEREOR’s mission will lead to a clearer understanding 
of our present thrust as Catholic organisation in a fast-changing 
world and our role in a secular society. | 


The thrust for self-reliance has become one of the fundamental 
“CREDOs” on the top of the agenda of most development 
agencies for many years. Donor agencies, both Governmental 
and non-Governmental, as well as international or UN- 
organisations, have always proclaimed their commitment to 
assist poor people in their struggle for independence and 
autonomy. This has encompassed a great - and sometimes 
confusing, if not conflicting - variety of development strategies 
allegedly leading to self-sufficiency, autarchy and self-reliance. 
In retrospect, the reality looks quite different; the results tell 
another story and more dependencies have been created. 


However, it is well within the mandate of resource agencies in 
the North and NGOs/SHPIs in the South to work on issues and 
establish networks of solidarity and thereby try to change the 
framework that inhibits change in favour of the poor. 


Various approaches to reach this aim have been tested. 
Participatory development to promote self-reliance and 
sustainability is meant to tackle obstacles in poverty alleviation 
and further refine concepts, strategies and development 
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programmes. The policy instruments for poverty alleviation 
strategies and self-help promotion exclusively targeted for the 
most disadvantaged groups in rural and urban areas of Asia are 
as varied as the variables that influence or cause poverty. At the 
grassroots-level, PEOPLE’s ORGANISATIONS (POs) and 
SELF-HELP GROUPS (SHGs) try to mobilise and organise 
people to stand for their own rights and provide them with 
inputs - both material and moral - to support their struggle for 
self-reliance. 


2. From Baguio to Jakarta : Misereor in Dialogue 


The “Misereor Far East Colloquy” of June 1969 held in Baguio, 
Philippines was a stepping stone for a young, just 10 year old 
organisation called MISEREOR, expressing the response of 
the Bishops and Catholic laity in post-war Germany tothe great 
sufferings of people in “the South”. The CONCERN expressed 
by Jesus (cf.Mk 8,2) confronted with thousands of hungry 
people at the north-eastern coast of the Sea of Galilee, “Misereor 
super turbam..., and the multiplication of bread and fish to feed 
them all, was chosen as the guiding principle, the Leitmotiv , 
for Misereor when founded in 1958/59. And we still feel its 


appropriateness today. 


Looking back to Baguio also means recalling the essentials of 
the stimulating consensus reached as the conclusion of that 
dialogue. The programmatic appeal to the Church and to the 
‘people of God’ at large was quite specific and demanding : 


“. [he Church, like Christ Himself, should take great pains to 
identify herself with the poor and less-privileged people. Without 
this effort, her message carries no credibility, especially in the 
area of social justice and development... 
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..Church-sponsored development aid projects should never be 
used for proselytising. Further, such projects should be oriented 
to the needs of the community rather than to the persons or 
institutions behind them... 


..Priority should be given to all kinds of self-help projects with 
the aim of integrating the underprivileged masses into society 
and building up just social structures...” *° 


Especially this third issue is of great importance to show the 
relation between the colloquium in Baguio and the workshop in 
Jakarta. So at least a few words should be said to explain 
Misereors understanding of self-reliance: Self-reliance is not 
just one factor in development, nor even one goal. Rather, it is 
a total approach to development - an end and a means for social 
development, which seeks to create the widest opportunity for 
all people to release their full human potential. It's purpose is 
achieved when people concerned gain self-respect and 
confidence in their abilities and start to develop these abilities 
in the context of their respective traditions and cultures. 


Among the variety of definitions and explanations by 
different authors on self-reliance and self-help promotion 
Misereor chose the following as a working description : 


Ideally, the achievement of self-reliance or the degree to which 
the people's organisations or communities move towards self- 
reliance can be described as follows : 


a community oran organization witha strong degree 
of self-reliance would be quite autonomous in its 
decision-making and its activities, as opposed to 


0 MISEREOR FAR EAST COLLOQUY, Baguio-Philippines, 18-20 June 
1969, Aachen 1970, p. 75. 
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being dependent on the decisions or actions of 
others; 

- a self-reliant community or organization would 
develop many self-sustaining activities. It would be 
increasingly able to maintain itself and its 
development largely through its own efforts, 
capacities and resources - as opposed to activities 
being continually externally sustained; 

- andaself-reliant organisation would be substantially 
self-regenerating. It might receive and require some 
external inputs, bur it. would generate energy, 
direction, ideas and new resources internally too, 
and these would be the vital element. 


3. Misereor in a changing world 


The traditional image of Misereor is that of a donor agency, 
nothing more, nothing less. However, the founders mandate 
given to Misereor was the two-fold task of raising funds in 
Germany to finance projects, but also to raise the awareness of 
the general public and the decision-makers, the “powerful”, 
about existing inequalities and miserable life-conditions of the 
poor in the South. The attitudinal change and the refusal of 
materialism on the level of the individual and societies of the 
rich West were of equal importance and have been guiding 
principles of Misereor's campaigns in Germany. 


The conception of Misereor being a Catholic, abishops agency, 
and deriving from that a demand to support Catholics 
preferentially, is utterly wrong and misleading. Our Catholic. 
identity, in fact, mandates us toassist people in need, irrespective 
of colour, creed, nationality, gender or age. It also means that we 
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have incorporated the basics of Christian social teaching into 
our guiding principles, like “Solidarity” and “Subsidiariry”, and 
try to put them into practice in our daily work. Our actions and 
interventions have to be judged by the extent to which we are 
able to contribute to the common weal (bonum commune). 


MISEREOR- most probably, like any other institution involved 
in development aid, has to cope with the crisis-syndrome, 
which, at least in the societies of the North, is strongly influencing 
the development discussion. 


After three decades of development aid rendered according to 
different development strategies we have reached a point of 
frustration and, to some extent, lack of direction. This is due to 
the fact, that , in spite of all efforts, poverty and exploitation of 
the majority of the people, mainly in the southern hemisphere, 
is increasing. Deeply concerned about phenomena like the 
ecological crisis, caused to a great extent by a multinational 
network, which makes the wealthy to profit and the poor to 
suffer from the exploitation of natural resources, in view of the 
deteriorating terms of trade in the world market structures, the 
debt crisis and the IMF policy, also alarmed by such ugly 
phenomena like child prostitution and trafficking women, all 
these seem to be imposed from the power centres, creating a 
refined net of dependencies down to remote villages in most of 
the countries of the South. 


It seems tobe highly contradictory, even cynical, to speak about 
self-reliance when realising these increasing dependencies, by 
which those are strangled most for whom we would consider 
the concept of self-reliance as “the only way out’. 


7! QO. vy. Nell-Breuning : Die katholische Soziallehre, 1964. 
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This general symptom of failure has led Misereor to reflect once 
again on its proper role. 


Misereor, from the point of view of our partners abroad -and we 
are sure that we ourselves have contributed a good deal to this 
image - is perceived almost exclusively as a “funding agency or 
“donor agency’, providing financial resources according to 
certain criteria. It isnot only now that we and others realise the 
insufficiency of projects as the core solution to live up to our 
original mandate: the idea of solidarity. 


Financial and development aid in terms of support of projects 
is only one means of solidarity; it has to be infinitely linked with 
the fight against unjust structures on the international level as 
well as awareness creation on the national level through 
instrumentslike, e.g.,our Lenten Campaign, lobbying, advocacy 
and facilitation of intensified North-South and South-South 
dialogue. 


The struggle for self-reliance by the poor contains a 
tremendous potential for conflicts at various levels. 


One level becomes obvious when realising the many concrete 
cases where the powerfuland those benefiting from established 
structures proclaim the most progressive democratic slogans or 
practise charitable paternalism but then counteract any successful 
move towards independence and growth of the people. 


Another potential for conflicts can be seen on the assumption 
that most of our donors, while supporting Misereor financially 
and ideally, still have a concept of development aid in mind, 
which is not geared towards consequently changing the status 
quo. Their support of Misereor and its work is rather led by the 
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belief that financial contributions to projects and a certain 
change of personal lifestyle will contribute to the betterment of 
the lot of the poor. 


And there isa third level for conflicts: Misereor has become part 
and parcel of the global apostolate of the universal Church. At 
the same time, we are a living structure in the (global and also) 
German society, which is a secular one. The Catholic Church in 
Germany, where most of our donors have been rooted, finds 
itself in a very difficult situation of change: decreasing 
membership, questioning of traditional authority structures 
and loss of Christian identity by people, who experience a 
Church largely unresponsive tothe challenges of rapidly changing 
society. In this more pronounced secular society a decreasing 
influence of the Church at large, on the value formation of 
society and her moral position and role in politics is a factor. 


Under these conditions, and being so little self-reliant ourselves, 
dependent on our donors, public opinion, our government, our 
Church authorities and on our partners, the question is, how 
much potential Misereor itself has to take a strong stand in 
advocating the self-reliance of the poor and to develop an honest 
and reliable support structure for self-reliance efforts of our 
partners. 


These considerations force us to critically review our own role 
and potential for appropriate interventions at the service of our 
partners and the poor in the South at large. 


This could easily appear as threatening an identity which we 
cherish and are proud of. But we don't have to be afraid to 
recognise and accept our limitations because - from a religious 
point of view for us as Christians- we know that all man-made 
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efforts to create a world of utter justice and peace will be 
limited. Yet, at the same time we can draw all strength for our 
struggle from the promise and commission of Jesus Christ: 
“Misereor super turbam’. 


Despite all this self-criticism, we are moving towards an 
integrated approach comprising of material support for projects, 
coupled with awareness creation on issues and concerns of our 
partners, to follow the principle of self-reliance. 


Examples of intervention by Misereor are lobbying against 
Apartheid in South Africa, financial and moral support for 
Human Rights groups, action on the debt crisis as well as 
advocacy on democratisation and the revival of the dialogue- 
programme of the Protestant and Catholic churches in Germany. 


Due to the fact that we work in close partnership with the 
Federal Government in Germany, especially with the Federal 
Ministry for Economic Cooperation (BM _Z), it was possible to 
incorporate the concept of self-help promotion into the political 
sphere. Here, poverty alleviation through self-help not only 
became legislation, but is now more and readily accepted as an 
official aim and means of German development assistance. ”” 


4. Concluding remarks 


Self-reliance isnot just one factor in development, nor even one 
goal. Rather it is a total approach to development. Misereor is 
searching for the best ways to support self-reliance of people's 
organisations and communities as the ultimate aim. 


2 A. L. Ledesma and K. Osner (Eds.) : Ways and Steps Towards Solidarity, 
CENDHRRA/Claretian Publications, Quezon City 1988. 
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For better understanding our own role as one partner in the 
process of self-reliance and sustainable development we are still 
asking ourselves some open questions which have already been 


discussed at the Workshop : 


(a) What consequences does the emergence of POs and 
grassroot SHGs have for the present type of financial 
support patterns, both sector-wise and organisation- 
wise? What can we do to improve the institution- 
building among the poor? 


(b) How can we become more and more partners in working 
on common issues? What consequences doesan increased 
role of solidarity and advocacy work have for the type of 
Misereors partner-relationships? 


(c) To work towards self-reliance of the poor in Asia where 
the overwhelming majority is non-Christian certainly 
raises questions whether our present partner-structure 
sufficiently reflects this, and how - in fruitful interaction 
with the local churches - this can be better achieved. 


(d) Finally, what types of programme support, monitoring 
and funding mechanisms are conducive for preventing 
self-help mobilising NGOs from falling into the trap of 
dependence? How can we learn from experiences with 
funding running costs, patrimonies, etc. if requested by 
such organisations? 


There obviously has already beena shift of Misereors conception 
of self-reliance during the last years. About ten years ago we still 
saw self-reliance more in financial terms, while today we are 
much more aware that it has wider implications. We admit that 
we are still far away from fully grasping all those implications. 
There are also doubts whether it will be possible to do justice to 
all of them, given some of the structural limitations that we also 
have or are part of. But this Workshop already has - and hopefully 
will in future - make some of the requirements for supporting 
self-reliance become more obvious. TY HEA PS. 
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7. Self-Reliance : Definitions ANd Criteria 
AS SEEN by MiseREOR ANd ASIAN PARTNERS 


1. The concept of self-reliance, self-help and 
sustainability 


It may be useful to look into some of the definitions and 
explanations by various authors on self-reliance and self-help 
promotion.” As we all agree, there is no dearth of material 
published on concepts, strategies and concrete stories, 
documenting success or failures of attempts to help people 
stand on their own feet and earn a decent livelihood for 
themselves and their families on a sustained basis. What we 
have to look for are the critical elements of intervention, both 
by support institutions at local or national level, as well as donor 
agencies, including Misereor. 


The basic principle of development as adopted by NGOs is to 
help people to help themselves. This does not exclude the need 
to study the socio-political realities and mechanisms of society 
at large and to work for changes wherever chances of people to 
develop are unevenly shared, or where the access of people to 
assets and resources is restrained. On the contrary, self-help and 
the promotion of self-help are broad-based concepts witha clear 
focus on and an almost exclusive option for the poor. Such 
people may be disadvantaged initially perhaps due to the lack of 
self-esteem and awareness of their own potential or they lack 
the required resources upon which to build their future. 


Partners in development cooperation should have an identical 
understanding of self-reliance that builds upa people'sawareness 


*> §. Santiago and A. M. Monteiro : Development Aid, Asian NGOs and Self- 
Reliance, Delhi 1990. 
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of their potential, imbues them with self-confidence and helps 
their self-respect grow. The essence of self-reliance lies in the 
firm belief that people have the potentialto organise themselves. 
Basically, every individual has the capability and should be 
enabled to have the capacity to utilise his own resources to attain 
self-reliance. But self-reliance is best achieved through collective 
efforts and interaction among the people. The principle of 
interdependence should characterise the efforts made towards 
self-reliance. 


In the mid-Seventies, the international development debate 
focused on the need toestablish a New International Economic 
Order”. In preparing “For the Third Development Decade’, the 
Pontifical Commission “Iustitia et Pax” analysed the 
internationally-acclaimed report of the independent “Club of 
Rome’ entitled: “Reshaping the International Order’. Special 
attention was given to the following paragraph ** : 


“Tt isat the locallevel, however, where self-reliant development 
acquires its full meaning for it makes greatest sense when local 
communities are fully able to practice it. Participation at the 
local level is a precondition for active and informed citizens 
which, in itself, is a precondition for active world citizens; 
concern for and interest in international affairs begins with 
opportunities to exercise power and influence at the local level. 
Self-reliance at the local levelimplies decentralisation - political, 
economic and administrative - and, ultimately, the development 
of small, self-determining, self-regulating communities.” 


It was exactly on this point that the Church could contribute 
her vast experience accumulated over decades (if not centuries, 


4 Quoted from R. Heckel : Self-Reliance, Pontifical Commission "Tustitia et 
Pax”, Vatican City 1978, p. 16. 
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when one thinks of the self-reliant monasteries and rigid 
principles of the ascetic monastic life) not only in Europe, but 
also in the missions of Africa, Latin America and Asia. Without 
getting involved in the diverse ideological forms elabourated to 
express self-reliance, nor dwelling in detail on a specific model 
of self-reliant development, the Pontifical Justice and Peace 
Commission came up with four propositions ”? : 


"Gelf-reliance is a decisive moving force in the construction of 
a new international order : 


- it penetrates and inspires all aspects of human activity 
involved in such construction; 

- it grows in understanding and finds its driving force in 
elementary social communities which are autonomous 
and self-determining; 

- the horizon of universal solidarity toward which self- 
reliance aims is neither static nor a remote objective. In 
and by itself it is a force of attraction and cohesion for 
groups and peoples.” | 


1.1 Self-reliance is human and social development 


Self-reliance is not just one factor in development, noreven one 
goal Rather, it is a total approach to development - an end and 
a means for social development, which seeks to create the 
widest opportunity for all people to release their full human 
potential. Its purpose is achieved when people concerned gain 
self-respect and confidence in their abilities. In order to unfold 
and develop these abilities, one must be familiar with the 
sources from which the way of life, values and cultural identity 
of the people derive. Toa large extent, these sources consist of 


25 R. Heckel, op. cit., p. 3. 
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moralstandards, cultural and religious traditions and the general 
attitude towards nature, one’s fellow beings and transcendental 
matters. It is important to discover those sources, to understand 
and use them to the fullest in order to promote development 
strategies that are compatible with people's needs and way of 
life. According to the International Council of Social Welfare 
(Vienna, Austria 1986) self-reliance is best described as 
development processes which include allor most of the following 
objectives : 


1. Priority on producing for and meeting the basic needs of all 
members of the community by that community; 


2. Maximum initiation of development by locai people. and 
full participation of the people in all phases and aspects of 
the development process; 


3. Priority focus on the development and optimum use of local 
resources, structures and processes. Encouragement and 
care of local initiative, creativity, knowledge, skills and 
culture; 


4. Reduction in the need for relationships based on dominance 
or dependence between sectors and groups involved in 
development; 


5. Maximum sharing of both the benefits and costs of 
development at all stages and across all sectors and levels of 


society (global to individual); and 


6. Promotion and support of localsocial institutions - especially 
strengthening of the family and cohesive communities. 


1.2 Self-reliance and sustainability 


Sustainable development is frequently discussed in association 
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with the report of the Brundtland Commission, Our Common 
Puture’ (Oxford 1987). Here, the World Commission on 
Environment and Development defined sustainable 
development as “Development that meets the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs’. In a commentary to this report, six 
principles of self-reliant and sustainable development were 
described as : 


- the principle of the cultural and social integrity of 
development : Development must grow from within and 
not be slapped on from the outside; 


- the ecological principle : Development must be compatible 
with and restore diversity and rely on sustainable forms of 
resource use; 


- the solidarity principle : Development must provide the 
basic necessities of life and secure living conditions for all 
people, promote equity and avoid unequal exchange; 


- the emancipation principle : Development must foster 
self-reliance, local control over resources, empowerment | 
and participation by the underprivileged and marginalised, 
and opportunities for action people can feel is fulfilling; 


- the non-violence principle : Development must be 
peaceful, both in the direct sense (the non-use of physical 
violence) and in the structural sense (violence as embodied 
in the institutions of society); and 


- the principle of error friendliness : Development must 
allow for mistakes without endangering the integrity of the 
immediate ecosystem and resource base. ”° 


“6 T. de la Court : Beyond Brundtland - Green Development in the 90's : A 
Critical Commentary on "Our CommonFuture", Feedback 3, 4/1991. 
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These principles go much further than the original purely 
economic definition of sustainability encompassed. Self- 
reliance as economic accountability means that a minimum 
levelof primary goods is needed for people to aspire for a higher 
level of quality of life. At least some economic strength of the 
poor people needs to be acquired before going beyond the 
merely economic. In this context, sustainability was seen as a 
levelor condition achieved by an income generating programme 
whereby the programme itself is able to continue without 
further external assistance. That means it should achieve 
independence from subsidies and grants and still continue to 
provide adequate services and be able to plan future activities. 
Ideally, its programme impact should multiply beyond the initial 
persons or groups involved. But also this more economic 
definition has several elements, as : 


- Financial Sustainability: Financial capacity of the institu- 
tion to continue its programme activities - marked by 
increase in efficiency, the result of which is the bridging of 
the gap between cost and income; 


- Organisational Sustainability : Capacity of the organisation 
to plan, manage and perform the functions needed to 
continue the programme and 


- External Sustainability : Capacity of the institution to 
continue to operate and deliver services within the changing 
parameters of its external environment. 


Ideally, the achievement of self-reliance or the degree to which 
the people's organisations or communities move towards self- 
reliance can be described as follows : 


- acommunityoran organisation witha stron g degree of self- 
reliance would be quite autonomous in its decision making 
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and its activities - as opposed to being dependent on the 
decisions or actions of others; 


- a self-reliant community or organisation would develop 
many self-sustaining activities. It would be increasingly able 
to maintain itself and its development largely through its 
own efforts, capacities and resources - as opposed to 
activities being continually externally sustained; 


- and a self-reliant organisation would be substantially self- 
regenerating. It might receive and require some external 
inputs, but it would generate energy, direction, ideas and 
new resources internally too, and these would be the vital 
element. 


2. Self-reliant development and participatory 
organisations 


From various studies on self-help promotion, poverty alleviation 
and self-reliance it becomes obvious that sustainability at the 
micro-level is secured through development of grassroot 
organisations.It is through such organisations that the poor 
attempt to bring about planned changes in their lives. 7 


The partner groups, particularly the bottom poor, need to 
organise themselves, and initiate a process of self-reliant 
development if they are to stand on their own. As individuals, 
' they confront too many odds and are likely to lose in the struggle 


27 Special reference is made to the following studies : 

a) K.Verhagen : Self-Help Promotion - a challenge to the NGO community, 
Royal Tropical Institute/CEBEMO, Amsterdam 1987. 

b) GTZ(Germany) : Where There Ils No Participation ... Insights, Strategies, 
Case Studies, "Do's and Don'ts" in Regional Rural Development, Asia, 
Eschborn 199]. 
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for survival The strategies, systems and tools used for 
organisation development vary considerably from one NGO to 
another, but it is absolutely essential that the programmes 
aiming at self-reliant development and adopting the self-help 
approach build up strong, viable, participatory and accountable 
people's organisations at the grassroots. The main 
characteristics of such self-help groups or local level NGOs are 


that they are * : 


- small and homogeneous. The smallest units in even very 
large-scale programmes of NGOs comprise five to ten 
members only. Although co-operatives and village-based 
organisations tend to be larger, there is a distinct advantage 
from the smallness of the primary groups in terms of greater 
cohesiveness in relationships and more intensive 
participatory interaction in decision-making. 


- results of an organisation development process which is 
based on close face-to-face relationships and participatory 
deliberations. Basic management and decision-making skills 
can be acquired by the group, not necessarily through formal 
training, but through regular meetings, accountable 
leadership, internal discipline in financial matters and 
acceptance by the group of simple rules and procedures. 
Almost all NGOs invest heavily in training of the partner 
group as the building block in human resource as well as 
institutional development. Training (orientation and skills) 
of project or programme staff is also given a very high 
priority. 


- explicitly aiming at sustainable andself-reliant programmes 
toovercome poverty. Ultimately, sustainability isdependent 


°° M.K. Shams : Essential Design Features of Poverty Alleviation Programmes 
and Delivery Systems; in 9 c, op. cit. pp. 235-253. 
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on the concept of ownership of the programme. While there 
are government-sponsored and NGO-initiated projects in 
all countries, at some point it becomes relevant to ask who 
owns the project or who are the main stakeholders. Those 
projects and programmes to fight poverty which have 
proved tobe more durable and resilient, have the established 
principle of ownership by the people, the poor themselves. 
They possess the potential to become self-reliant in the 
foreseeable future, or have achieved a varying degree of 
self-reliance already. 


gradually building up capacity to identify and effectively 
mobilise their own resources. [he means used for developing 
such a capacity have to feature prominently in the project 
design. The ability and willingness to save - even very little 
amounts of money - and the willingness and ability to repay 
loans on a regular basis are pre-conditions to sustainable 
development. Accumulation of one’s own capital in 
incremental amounts in turn would depend on the capacity 
building among the poor to save, invest and earn more 
income and thereby get out of the vicious cycle of poverty. 


promoting institutional development. The process is 
reinforced when the grassroot-organisations begin to acquire 
inner strength, a positive self-image of their potential and 
resilience to overcome problems or threats, be they external 
or internal in nature. They must, on acommunity ora group 
basis, diversify their programmes in response totheir multiple 
development needs. As the organisation grows out of the 
‘pilot-stage’, it tends to become multi-sectoral, to ensure 
more comprehensive multidimensional development of the 
partner group. lt encompasses social development activities 
that can meet basic needs of the community relating to 
health, education, child nutrition, vocational training, 


3. 
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housing and sanitation. In the process, the organisation 
becomes more complex and it has to establish new linkages 
with government, non-government and private 
organisations, donor and consulting agencies to obtain the 
required inputs as needed. 


Relationship between NGOs and _ Self-Help 
Groups (SHG) 


It is quite evident that the role of NGO's has to be seen in 
relation to their service for the poor and the marginalised. Their 
reason to exist is the delivery of services (in the broadest sense) 
which are relevant and beneficial for the progress of the target 
groups. 


It is possible to distinguish between : 


a) 


Intermediary NGOs : they deliver goods and services in 
many different fields, e.g., water, health, sanitation, literacy, 
farming, housing, technical training, etc. and 


Catalyst or community-organising NGOs : they are 
characterised by dedicated and committed field workers 
who, in turn, involve themselves for long periods of time in 
organising and empowering poor communities to be self- 
reliant, to decrease their poverty and demand their rights. 


All these services are indeed of crucial importance for the 
initiation and growth of SHGs and we can observe quite a big 
variety of general NGO-functions : 


- 


= 


- 


providing ideas and concepts 
giving education, direction and motivation 
obtaining necessary funding 
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- providing ongoing advice on orientation, organisationa 
and technical matters 


- doing advocacy work for issues concerning the poor 


- networking local initiatives and experiences to influence 


policy making on higher levels 


- establishing contacts to mobilise international solidarity 


Although we recognise the great importance of these services 
for the development of SHG’s, we cannot deny that there exist 
a number of risks and ambiguities in the process of their 
delivery. It is necessary to be aware of these pitfalls and to look 
for safeguards which may prevent undesirable developments at 
the expense of the poor, who are supposed to be benefited from 


the NGO activities. 


3.1 Problems in the relationship between NGOs and SHGs 


A very basic problem lies in the fact that the NGO has an 
advance in information and know-how, whereas the partner- 
group at an early stage of organisation may not be able to define 
clearly its needs and the type of services it requires. It is 
therefore the provider of services who decides what actual 
services are offered, which may be more in the material or non- 
material (ideological) interest of the NGO than of the poor. 


A further complication can be found in the maze of bureaucracy 
and in segmented interests in the local milieu. 


Working with the poor often leads toeven more conflicts, since 
the empowerment of the poor is encroaching on existing power 
structures. The consequences of these conflicts may have to be 


shared by both the NGO and the SHG, which can lead to an 


approach which is trying to avoid even necessary conflicts. In 
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order not to endanger its existence or its activities, the NGO 
can withdraw to more safe and non-controversial activities - 
which may, in fact, not tackle the real issues. But we also have 
to see the danger that the NGO can lead the SHG into a conflict 
situation where the consequences endanger the very existence 
of the latter, whereas the NGO just leaves for another field. 


3.2 Safeguards for the relationship between NGOs and SHGs 


The above-mentioned examples show the existing ambiguities 
in the relationship between SHGs and NGO's and therefore 
require from the latter the introduction of mechanisms which 
can safeguard the continuous respect for the genuine needs of 
the poor. These checks and balances include : 


- the clear definition of functions and responsibilities 


- the introduction of effective control systems, such as 
supervisory boards, accountability, audits, etc. 


- ‘Transparencyand broadly-based decision-making processes. 
This transparency has also to prevail among the resource 
agencies involved. 


- the active participation of the SHG in the development 
process and involvement in the decision-making about the 
nature and form of the services provided by the NGO. 


- aclear resolution on the part of the NGO to increase the 
options of the poor instead of imposing preconceived 
solutions. 


Ideally, it should be the target group which pays for the services 
it receives. This is very often not done or not yet possible and 
therefore a resource agency steps in by funding the activities of 
the NGO. Such an arrangement carries the danger that the 
receiving NGO relies mostly on foreign funds, without asking 
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the beneficiaries to pay for services or tapping local sources. The 
dependence on a foreign resource agency then creates as it: 
counterface a growing independence from the users of its 
services. This is definitively an undesirable prospect, especially 
when external subsidies are needed over a longer period of 
time. Since it is usually not possible for the resource agency tc 
provide the SHG itself with the necessary purchasing power tc 
buy the needed services, the direct support of NGO's is only the 
second best, but the only feasible way of securing its operation. 


4. Relationship between donor agencies and NGOs 


Most NGOs operating in Asia today exist through the use of 
grants from organisations in rich countries for a variety of 
activities, ranging from awareness building through the 
sectoral delivery of equipment and supplies, construction of 
buildings, etc. and for sustaining their operations. Most often 
the avowed objectives of these NGOs to catalyse development 
at the grassroot-level tilt towards their own self-reliant 
development. The NGO's role as intermediary, together with its 
dependence on external funding, has caused problems in 
consistence, credibility and autonomy. 


Self-reliance of NGOs can be seen in several ways : 


- self-reliance nationally when it has built up management 
capacity and financial resources from within the country for 
all its programmes 


- aparticular programme can run on its own without external 
assistance 


- self-reliance could be interpreted to mean autonomous 
capacity to make decisions, act on those decisions and 
pursue courses of action uninhibited by external influences, 
but this could be only remotely realistic. 
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Partial or intermittent dependence on external resources and 
foreign funding do not necessarily negate self-reliance as long 
as Fund aid is used asa catalytic and stimulating input for growth 
and is regarded as part of international cooperation and solidarity. 
Whether the foreign funds will act as a developing factor or a 
killing agent willbe determined by what fundsare asked for and 
how they are used. 


Foreign donors may have to be rigid in refusing more and more 
demands like endowment funds, capital investment for revenue 
production, etc. in order to save funds for concrete and actual 
development programmes, particularly for innovative 
approaches and new partner relationships, as otherwise the 
annually collected funds from donor agencies could easily be 
spent merely for a few long-standing partners for capital 
investment and endowment funds, not directly related to 
development activities of people themselves. 


To reduce dependencies on outside funds and to promote more 
self-reliant development, the first strategy has to be the 
mobilisation of as much local resources as possible. When 
assistance from foreign funds is needed, it should be sought and 
supplied mostly in the forms of loans, not grants, and local 
revolving funds should be promoted. Poor people have to 
become credit-worthy and loans promote self-esteem and 
decrease a recipient mentally. 


5. Motivating reflections 


The promotion of self-help programmes and the struggle for 
genuine self-reliance of people's organisations at the grassroots 
can and should be promoted from the outside. However, these 
interventions have to be carefully planned, cautiously assessed 
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and orchestrated with the overall planning and implementation 
of the people concerned. This requires not only a rethinking in 
donor agencies, but of equal importance is a more active 
involvement of the “beneficiaries” by self-help promotion 
institutions and other intermediaries. This is to be facilitated 
through participatory planning methods, people-oriented 
extension approaches and people-centred technology 
development, as well as transparency and accountability at all 
stages of planning and implementing projects. 


In spite of tremendous progress along these lines and laudable 
efforts and achievements, especially of NGOs in the South, it is 
observed that many good intentions fail, because the institutional 
framework (legal, social, cultural and economic conditions) in 
most countries do not favour participatory approaches in general 
and the emergence of genuine initiatives towards self-reliant 
and sustainable development of the bottom poor in particular. 


This institutional framework, of course, is man-made, 
determined by power-relationshipsand dictated by bureaucratic 
rules and regulations which are rigid - but definitely not eternal. 
That means there is room for action and change and, where 
needed, the right kind of advocacy and lobbying; internal, 
national and international pressure on governments can bring 
about reforms and changes, which have to be compatible with 
human dignity, self-respect and independence of partners in 
self-reliant and sustainable development. 


Oelf-Reliant Development Characteristics 


This list of characteristics of self-reliant groups/communities 
has been gleaned from the Case Studies. 


1.  self-participation of all members 
2. analysing their own situation 
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making their own decisions 

using their own resources 

making regular savings 

running income-generating projects 

undertaking justice actions 

projects sustainable by the group itself 

mutual concern among members 

determination to achieve sustainable self-reliance 
reduced dependence on outside resources 

making contributions to the community welfare 

helping other groups get started independent of NGOs 
ability to conduct all group business 

group ability to maintain group accounts 

individual responsibility for own finances (passbook) 
generating revenue towards self-sufficiency 

learning the loan process for getting additional credit 
ability to respond to natural disasters (flood, drought,etc.) 
and stage a comeback 

ability to manage risk situations 

awareness of unity and self-worth 

awareness of environmental realities, abuses, remedies 
political consciousness, election-participation and 
monitoring 

self-introspection and self-knowledge of false attitudes 
and values 

networking with other groups, research centres, etc. 
establishing linkages with local allies 

adequate training in needed skills for projects 

ability to resolve conflicts peacefully 

equitable distribution of group benefits 

ability to deal with powerful local interest groups and 
individuals 

banishing gender exploitation and aiiitates 
awareness of rights as citizens to certain Government 
benefits 

awareness of basic legal rights 


training in para-legal and non-violence tactics. 
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Case Studies 


6. CCTD THAILAND; Self-Reliant 
Development 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
CCTD (Catholic Council for Development in Thailand) went 


through five stages of evolution of its thinking and action 
programmes during its history since 1956. In all the periods the 
lines of thought arose from two factors: the reality of the Thai 
society and the process of action-reflection-action, based on the 
social teaching of the Church. 


The latest phase (from 1992) faces up to the fact that in the 
newly-industrialised Thai society individualistic values are 
rampant, distorting the idea of self-reliance. Everyone 
concentrateson their own benefits, resulting in egoism, disunity 
and conflict. But CCTD feels that if its development work leads 
only to accumulation of wealth and an increase of egoism and 
avarice it will be’a total failure. Therefore, its next Five-Year 
Policy is geared toward “Ongoing Promotion of Spirituality in 
Social Action.” It will try to internalise its religious approach 
through a faith-life-work reflection process. 


CCTD personnel are divided into : DISAC (Diocesan Social 
Action Committee) staff, Secretariate staff and member 
organisations (religious congregations), 22 in all. 

CCTDs activities include : 


- life welfare : rice bank, saving association 
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- promotion of production : buffalo bank, fertiliser, reservoir, 
land provision 


- credit: for agriculture, retail shop, tricycles, tractors 


- additional income: cattle bank, home vegetables, cloth 
weaving, silkworm raising, iron forging. 


Internal sources of funding include : Lenten Campaign, 
refunding of loans, interest on project funds, contributions 
from participants, revenue from activities and membership 
fees. 


CCTD recognises cultural, social, economic and religious 
aspects in the concept of self-reliance, of which the religious 
aspect is the most basic. Economic accountability and self- 
sustainability of projects is guaranteed in many ways, through 
the activity of the group participants with whom the DISACs 


maintain a relation of partnership. 


Introduction 


CCTD divides its history into five main periods : l) 1956-73. 
Before CCTD existed, the Church carried out paternalistic 
assistance and the faithful became dependent on the clergy. 
2) 1973-82. Under the influence of Vatican II and its stress on 
total human development and the establishment of Credit 
Unions and Cooperatives, both of which emphasise community 
spirit, and being more open toa socialist analysis of society, the 
various DISACs (Diocesan Social Action Centres) turned toward 
“conscientisation . Study sessions were held to make Church 
personnel socially aware at all levels. The DISACs also began 
economic projects. [hough the object of the trainings was self- 
reliance, the methods were from above and the work was 
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centralised in its uniform planning and dependence on the 
Secretariat. 3) 1983-86. People shifted their dependence from 
capitalists or government officials to the DISACs. The people's 
groups were not self-reliant and their leadership was poor. 
CCTD therefore looked for anew alternative from itsexperience 
and the creative potential of the villagers for self-reliant socio- 
economic development based on religio-cultural values. It looked 
for Asian roots. The DISACs were to give a good example by 
being more decentralised themselves. 4) 1987-91. CCTD made 
reciprocity or mutual aid the core of its 5-year policy. Its kinds 
of activities were economic (Rice Bank, Buffalo Bank, etc.) and 
new activities originated from the people themselves (Merit 
Rice Bank, Shared Harvesting, etc.) Every group was required 
toadjust its thinking to the religio-culturalapproach to reciprocal 
assistance. 5) 1992 onwards. Individualistic values and living 
contaminates even the idea of self-reliance, leading to avarice 
and egoism and other spiritual evils. Hence, the next five-year 
policy is on “Promotion of Spirituality in Social Action”. Faith- 
life-work reflection will lead to internalisation of spiritual 
values. 


CCTD Concept of Seif-reliance 


CCTD has passed through various understandings of the concept 
of self-reliance and has put them into practice. The Thorae- 
Nongsaeng DISAC followed the understanding that “self- 
reliance means being by oneself, without getting involved with 
anyone else, especially in economy.’ CCTD found by experience 
that this concept has a negative effect on development. Later 
CCTD concluded that “self-reliance is not something uni- 
dimensional, such as the money dimension, but multi- 
dimensional’ From the peoples viewpoint "self-reliance includes 
independence and inter-dependence at the same time.” 
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Framework on Factors for Self-reliaANce 


Other 
Villages 


8 Horizontal Network 
onthe basis of equality 
with other groups or 
villages. 


7. Adequate and Updated Information Network. 
6. Concept and Consciousness about Self-reliance. 


5. Self-management of the organizations to run the programmes. 

4. Creative and Brotherly Relationship, Reciprocity, Joint 
Responsibility and Free Decision amongst the organisations 
and groups. 

3. Continuous Succession of Personnel. 


GER 


Descendants 
Grandparents 


9. Contact with the 
Outside World 
with discemment 
and free from 
being misled 


1. Sufficient Natural Resources (Catvarah Pratyayah : or 
food, clothing, shelter, medicine) 

2. Use of Local Resources (personnel, material, 

knowledge, values, network, etc.) 


Adverse 
Extemal 
World 


Fnendly 
Extemal 
World 


** The rationale for this process is that when there is a production, 
there must be also areproduction (people, money, activity) (in 
a continuous succession) ** 
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CCTD has seven objectives in its work : 


L Human Resource Development 


This refers to both staff and village partners and includes 
development of values, understanding and practical skills. 


a) Value dimension. Kingdom values - the core of self- 
reliance-are incorporated in activities, e.g., promotion of a 
spirituality of social action through the faith-life-work 
reflection on the Gospels and the social teaching of the 
Church. 

b) Cognitive dimension - embraces three types of knowledge: 
of development, especially group development; of the social 
situation; and of new alternatives, methods and skills. 


2. Social Development of the Poor 


Though the CCTD emphasised that its development effort was 
for the poorest in the community, it began its work with the 
middle poor class because of their requirement of some self-help 
contribution. Later, CC TDused these groupsto help the poorest 
form development groups among themselves and a network 
among all the groups. In fact, group benefits were also to go to 
non-member poor, e.g., rice borrowing. These groups are also 
expected to become change agents to help solve community 
problems, e.g., drug addiction, welfare of the elderly, etc. 


3. Economic Accountability 


Villagers are being trained to keep accounts themselves for 
simple projects. DISACs are striving for a systematic accounting 
system but all do not yet have trained accountants. 
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4. Self-sustainability 


Financial responsibility in refunding loans is not the only 
element of self-sustainability. Techniques of working asa group 
are also fostered and after four years the groups of the poor are 
required to have programmes to help others. Their activities are 
three-fold : a) profit-oriented for themselves, Rice Bank, 
Cattle Bank, etc.; b) non-profit-oriented activities : merit 
making, donation to the temple or to the Church; and c) profit- 
oriented for others : collective harvesting, Rice Donation 
Ceremony. 


Another element of self-sustainability is the holding of common 
funds (Rice Fund, Buffalo Fund, Cattle Fund, etc.). The building 
up of social awareness is the most important element, however, 
for sustainability of groups, since the villagers have to realise 
their importance for future generations. 


5. Self-participation in Decision-making 


Among DISAC staff decision-making is a joint responsibility. 
There has also been a policy to make the village groups 
independent in self-management and decision-making in the 
selection of members, the election of leaders and the setting up 
of regulations and their enforcement. In complex issues the 
DISACGs may intervene asathird party, though normally villagers 
request their help. They are also trying to set up intermediary 
volunteer personnelto be resource persons for the groups of the 
poor. 


6. Partnership 


The village groups try to promote harmonious bonds between 
all classes of society and within the family. Their relationship 


with DISAC is that of friends and equals, with DISAC striving 
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to change or reduce the top-down method of development to 
the fullest extent possible in order to encourage a sense of 
partnership. Mutual trust is necessary for sucha relationship, so 
DISAC witllhave to keep the groups fully informed about itself 
and its work. 


7. Interdependence 


Traditionally, villagers are interdependent in daily life as wellas 
in catastrophes, so DISAC has to build up this relationship as 
much as possible. The interdependence with DISAC remains 
and in spite of efforts toward self-reliance the village groups 
willingly seek to maintain this connection. 


Self-reliance on the Part of CCTD 


CCTD has the tapping of local resources as one of its goals. 
Every DISAC is to build up good relations with different 
institutions, both governmental and non-governmental, in the 
community. But it must be a two-way process, both receiving 
and giving. Resource persons are invited from various GOs 
(governmental organisations) and seminars are likewise 
organised for them as well 


In spite of the growing gap between rich and poor in Thailand 
and a rapid increase in landlessness, CCTD is attempting to cut 
down its subsidy from overseas agencies in various ways : l) as 
the village groups increase, requests for foreign subsidy remain 
the same; 2) the revolving fund will be used for loans to new 
groups; 3) old groups can use their surplus for new activities; 4) 
the self-help contribution of the groups will increase, e.g., 
bringing their own food for trainings; and 5) appeals will be 
made to the local Church for support, especially through the 
Lenten Campaign. 
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Towards a Self-reliant Future 


Each of the factors for self-reliance has to be taken into account. 
Therefore, analysis and evaluation of the groups which have 
survived and of those which have failed is first necessary as a 
basis for future planning. Suggestions for the future overlap the 
practices of the past and present mentioned above. 


First Factor : Sufficient and Lasting Resources 


This factor is a criterion for choosing projects, e.g., the Rice 
Bank is related to what to eat, the Buffalo Bank to production 
factors, the Cattle Bank to increasing income and the Reservoir 
Project, home vegetable garden and Savings Project are a kind 
of forced savings. There is an effort to create a balance between 
production and consumption. 


Some activities, e.g., purchase of fertiliser, affect the ecosystem. 
All are seeking ways to change the activities to preserve the 
natural resources. Thus, people are encouraged to use manure 
also. Plantation of border trees, conservation of water resources 
and natural pest management are other means of conserving 
resources. 


Second Factor : Utilisation of Local Resources 
As Much as Possible 


Villagers have done much for their self-reliance : l) the older 
groups will have a surplus through uprooting the cycle of 
exploitation; 2) DISACs willurge groups to save by themselves 
before receiving any subsidy; 3) DISACs will try to guide all 


groups to set up a common fund. 


Third Factor : Continuity of Personnel 


DISAC tries to work with the youth and villagers try to involve 
their children in works of responsibility. 
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Fourth Factor : Lasting Organisations or Groups 


_ DISACs are groups to learn the lessons, positive and negative, 
of good and bad groups. Group survival depends on: good 
leadership, responsible members, a definite set of regulations, 
a balanced group administration (e.g., setting a balance between 
the amount of rice borrowed and the amount remaining in the 
Bank), having a common asset of the group (e.g., interest on 
loans) full participation of all, even the poorest; incorporating 
existing village groups; grouping into small groups. 


Fifth Factor : Uninterrupted Activities 


This can be done many ways: using surplus to help the poor, 
setting up a fund for disaster relief and making the group 
change agents for community development. Broadening of 
groups vision and awareness or the use of resource persons are 
ways of stimulating continuous activities. 


Sixth Factor : Consciousness about Self-reliance 


A positive approach is used to build up the concept and raise 
self-awareness, using many of the methods already mentioned. 


Seventh Factor : Adequate Information on the Situation 


Social analysis has to be done continuously in order to keep 
abreast of the current social situation. 


Eighth Factor : Horizontal Network with 
Other Groups or Villages 


Self-dependence at village levelis impossible without knowledge 
of regional levels and the ability to work at that level, perhaps 
through joint activities, such as a regional rice barn. DISACs 
must be careful, however, not to push beyond the capacities of 
the village leaders. 
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Ninth Factor : Differentiated and Intelligent 
Coordination with Others 


The groups will only be self-reliant when they can find true 
outside friends and supporters. DISACs work as intermediaries 
to disseminate information to different groups of people. An 
example of coordination : the Lenten Campaign, which 
emphasizes not only financial contributions but also the 
relationship of reciprocal help. 


Conclusion 


Among the nine factors it is seen that self-reliance is never 
individualistic but essentially a mutualaid, a reciprocity. DISACs 
have repeatedly told the villagers : “When we are in need, we 
have some groups of friends from outside to come to help, and 
we have a better life because of that help. In turn, when we can 
already walk by ourselves, we must also think how we can help 
others so that this mutual help will persist as long as possible.” 


Suggestions for Conscientisation to Self-reliance 


l) Organise study sessions and sharing of experiences among 
DISACs; 2) study specific issues among DISACs, between 
DISACs and villagers and between DISACs and member 
organisations; 3) study the past seminars and their fruits; 4) hold 
seminars on self-reliance for new staff asa part of indoctrination; 
4) organise inter-DISAC activities; 5) organise mutual help 
between DISACs; 6) establish coordination and share 
information and methodologies with one another; 7) hold 
formal and informal discussions at least once a year. 


Evaluation of the Role of Funding Agencies 
toward Self-reliance 


Compared with the past, funding agencies now have a much 
better understanding of their role in promoting self-reliance of © 
their partners. So far, their relation is mostly financial, and 
education is still secondary. There should be a systematic study 
of sharing between partner funding agencies and their country 
and field partners. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Case 1 is of asubsistent rural community of 148 households. The 
village has many sources of agricultural income and can get 
income from the outside. A young social worker helped them to 
organise and learn how to get information on and help through 
the government system and how to lobby officials. 


Villagers set up several village funds from local and outside 
sources and established a profitable rice mill This year they got 
government funding for building a water-supply system for the 
village. They also run a village shop and have set up gem stone 
grinding and clothes-making 


Case 2 is about an agriculturally progressive area where the 
small farmers grow high-yielding varieties of rice with the aid 
of chemical fertilisers and pesticides. They became dependent 
on the market for purchase of inputs and for sale of products. 
The NGO helped 400 families to strive for self-reliance by 
diversifying the sources of their income and decreasing their 
reliance on food from the market by growing vegetables and 
fruit trees, breeding fish, growing grasses for cattle feed and 
stocking manure and compost. The NGO also organised the 
farmers into savings groups whichare appropriate for discussion 
of problems. 


Case 3 tells about the efforts of NGO workers to promote a 
botanical pesticide to replace expensive and dangerous chemical 
pesticides. They established a company to manufacture “Neemix”, 
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an extract from neem tree seeds in either powder or liquid form. 
The first product was not good enough; an improved product 
has been proved effective in field tests and is about to be 
marketed. | 


Case Studies 


The Case Studies are from three areas with different economic 
or with different economic or agricultural development : a 
subsistent village-community, an agriculturally progressive area 
and a consumer society. 


CASE 1: A Subsistent Community 


Boong Waiisa village of 148 households, surrounded by woods, 
in Yasothorn Province, about 700 km northeast of Bangkok. 
Most villagers grow rice, which is also a main source of their 
incomes. Another source of income is relatives who have 
moved to Bangkok to work. The village still has many resources, 
e.g., fish, rice, wood, and can also earn income from the outside. 
Therefore, its economy is a little above subsistence level 


Niran Srichamni, a young social activist, worked there as a 
graduate volunteer of Khon Kaen University in 1986. After 
working a few years with an urban NGO in Bangkok he 
returned to Boong Wai in 1989 in order to organise the 
villagers. His main methodology was to show them that through 
their own strong organisation they themselves have the power 
to negotiate for or attract outside resources, especially from 
governmental agencies. He has helped the villagers to learn 
about mechanisms and processes of the government system, 
particularly those concerning funds for villages. He has trained 
the villagers where to get information and how to lobby the 


officials. 
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Since Nirat first came to Boong Wai, the villagers have set up 
a number of village funds - from local resources and with outside 
support. In 1986 they set up a village rice mill with their own 
money (Baht 47,500 at 25 to US$ 1). The rice mill has given a 
profit of approximately Baht 60,000 per year, 90% of which was 
distributed to the members and the rest deposited in the village 
development fund. This year the villagers also received a fund 
of Baht 900,000 from the Ministry of Public Health for 


construction of a water-supply system in the village. 


In 1988 they set upa village shop, starting with 90 shareholders. 
At present, the total number of shareholders is 148, or all the 
families. The price of one share has increased from Baht 100 to 


Baht 500. 


Later, in 1990, young men and women who had worked in 
Bangkok and wanted to return home, were supported by the 
Thai Social Development Fund with Baht 90,000, to set up 
groups for gem stone grinding and clothes-making. These 
young people can run their small enterprises very well because 
they have experience from Bangkok. 


However, to Nirat, the importance is not the amount of funds, 
but the strength of the villagers organisation, their ability to 
manage the groups and funds, their understanding of the 
outside changing society. Moreover, in seeking a development 
fund for the village, Nirat has given priority tolocal government 
agencies, rather than the private sector of NGOs. This is 
probably due to the fact that the government or political parties 
have tried to distribute development funds to provincial areas. 
Besides, during the past few years, Thailand was seen as a 
success story in economic development, so some funding 
agencies have preferred to go elsewhere, like Indochina. 
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CASE 2: An Agriculturally-progressive Area 


Chai Nat isa province in the central region of Thailand, 200 km 
north of Bangkok. The Chao Phraya River runs through it and 
here, in 1952, the first dam for irrigation was constructed across 
the river. 


Wat Singh is a district of Chai Nat, on the western side of the 
Chao Phraya. However, only 10% of the district can receive 
water from irrigated canals because most of the area is too high. 
Due to the irrigated area, a number of small farmers in Wat 
Singh have grown high-yield IRRIJ) varieties of rice for more 
than 20 years. But the high-yield varieties have a high cost, e.g.. 
expenses for chemical fertilisers and pesticides. This kind of 
rice-growing has made the farmers dependent on the market, 
both for purchasing raw materials and for selling their product. 
At present, their livelihood seems to rely mainly on their rice 
production, because there are no natural resources left in the 
area. Wood and fish disappeared long ago. However, the high 
land is suitable for raising cattle. Cattle have therefore become 
another source of income for the farmers of Wat Singh. 


The Joint Fellowship on Rural Development Association 
(JFORD) has conducted a project here called “Small Farmers 
Self-reliance Development Project” (SSERDEP). It planned to 
help about 400 families of poor farmers in the irrigated area of 
Wat Singh to increase their ability for self-reliance. The 
methodology of JFORD is to increase and diversify the sources 
of their income and, at the same time, to decrease their reliance 
on food from the market. 


JFORD began in 1988 to set up a revolving fund, with a goal 
of Baht 4 million, for purchasing cows. The cows, costing about 
Baht 10,000 each, were loaned out for four years to each poor 
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farmer selected by the village committee and called “member’. 
The member has to repay the money, together with a 10% 
service charge, to JFORD. In this way, the member gains about 
20-30% profit, mostly from the sale of calves, while JRFORD can 
purchase new cows with the repaid money, for other poor 
farmers. The 10% service charge is used to manage the revolving 
fund and promote sustainable agriculture. 


Sustainable agriculture was promoted by encouraging the 
farmers to grow indigenous vegetables and fruit trees, which 
are expected to replace partially the food bought from the 
market. JFORD built an agricultural station on 10 hectares of 
land in the development area in order to service the farmers 
efficiently. The station has been used for many purposes: to 
prepare purchased cows before transferring them to the 
members; to stock seedlings of fruit trees and vegetables; to 
breed fish and nurture fingerlings; to grow cattle-feed grasses; 
and to stock manure and compost. 


Moreover, JFORD has encouraged the farmers to organise 
themselves, e.g., by means of setting up saving groups of money 
or paddy. These groups can help the members not only by 
alleviating their financial problems but also by providing them 
opportunity to discuss about other problems and alternatives of 
their communities. JFORD believes that the farmers’ 
organisation is necessary for their self-reliance. 


At present JFORD has already loaned cows to about 280 poor 
farmers or about /0% of the goal It is likely to achieve its 
objective in a few years. Self-reliance of the farmers will go 
together with that of the NGO, i.e., without financial support by 
donor NGOs in the long run. 
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Compared to Case 1, self-reliance for poor farmers in a 
progressive area seems more difficult to achieve, because of 
lack of resources and the traditional sense of community. 


CASE 3 : A Consumer Society 


This case is about an endeavour of several NGO workers to 
promote botanical pesticide as an alternative to chemical 
pesticide, used so widely and dangerously nowadays. It is an 
example of NGO rather than PO (private organisation) self- 


reliance. 


Chemical pesticide is an essential factor of modern agriculture. 
It has been increasingly used by Thai farmers, particularly in 
agriculturally-progressive areas, for more than 20 years. During 
the past 10 years the adverse effect on the life or health of the 
farmers and others has become more and more obvious. 


Many NGOs in Thailand have been concerned withthe problem 
of chemical pesticides. They have promoted organic farming by 
organising workshops and training courses on organic farming 
or sustainable agriculture. But many agricultural techniques are 
impractical or inconvenient for the farmers to undertake. For 
example, they have to gather a large amount of herbs from far 
away and prepare them for one or two days before spraying 
them on the plants, whereas, for a chemical pesticide. they only 
have to mix it with water within 5-10 minutes. 


A group of five or six NGO workers involved in promoting 
sustainable agriculture, sought to produce botanical pesticides 
in aconveniently-applicable form similar to chemical pesticides. 
In 1989 the group, together with 30 other NGO workers, 
decided to establish a company, “Natural Plants Co. Ltd.” (NP), 


in order to produce an herbal pest-controlagent, under the trade 
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name “Neemix’. 


Neemix is produced by extracting an active ingredient called 
azadirachtin from neem seeds. It is produced in two forms: 
powder form for the farmers who use much and liquid form for 
those who use little, such as urbanites growing flowers around 
their houses. The group expected that profit from the liquid 
would support production of powder for farmers. They felt that 
Neemix would be able to compete with chemical pesticides in 
the market. 


In the first year, the quality of the liquid Neemix was not good 
enough. It had toolow a percentage of azardirachtin. After some 
months, the company had to stop marketing the liquid and tried 
to improve its quality. From September to December 1990 a 
staff member of NP was supported bya German organisation to 
attend a training course on ingredient extraction in Giessen 
University. Since January 1991, NP has developed its production 
process. It was also supported by GTZ, a German funding 
agency, witha fund of Baht 600,000 to purchase some machinery. 
At present, the improved product is effective in field tests and 
is likely to be marketed. 


It should be noted that the main objective of NP is not to make 
a profit, but to promote alternative natural products for the 
health of people, both farmers and consumers. The business is 
only a means, avoiding dependence on a donor agency. It seems 
suitable for a consumer society. 


Self-reliance Nowadays 


Few Thai NGOs now discuss about self-reliance. This is because 
at present they have more serious and bigger problems to deal 
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with, such as degradation of natural resources that adversely 
affect the livelihood of millions of people and eviction of 
millions of poor farmers from their land. 


Retrospectively, self-reliance was based on a view that saw 
each community/organisation of people as a separate unit. Bur, 
as the country has developed, the people have come closer 
together, and the powerful have increasingly seized the natural 
resources from the weak. There are no longer separate 
communities of people. Self-reliance as such had become 
meaningless, and when the world becomesa global village, it no 


longer matters where the fund comes from - within the country 
or outside. | 
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THAI INSTITUTE FOR RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT (THIRD) 
An Approach To Self-reliance 


The Thai Institute for Rural Development was founded in 
January 1988 by combining two small NGOs: Village Institute 
Promotion (VPI) and Rural Development Documentation 
Centre (RUDOC). A_ Research Section was later added. 
RUDOC decided at the end of 1991 to register as a company for 
information and documentation. It is now financially fully self- 
reliant. 


In general, self-reliance is an ability of the people to 
strengthen their life socio-culturally, economically and 
politically. It includes : 


1) theability to live acommunity life, supporting one another 
within the community and among communities, getting 
organised to carry on traditional socio-cultural values to 
cope with the changes taking place in the society and the 
community, andtodevelop human resources in an adequate 
way. 

2) theabilityto live withat least basic needs, without debt that 
seems to have no way of payment, or payment that destroys 
community life, and to manage the family and community 
local resources through a just sharing of benefits. 


3) the ability to take care of oneself, make decisions for what 
directly concerns individual, family and community life 
and to participate appropriately in decision-making at all 
other levels. 


Socio-culturally, the activities/abilities are related to “Popular 
Wisdom’, having faith in the experiences, valuesand knowledge 
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of people as implemented in the process of identification, action 
research and regaining of self-confidence, self-esteem and 
recognition of their potential and power. In the economic 
sector, such an ability is being exercised in a programme called 
integrated agriculture. From the beginning the people create a 
small enterprise, a cooperative. Finally, the political aspect of 
self-reliance is seen in the formation of self/communal 
organisations and relating (networking) them to other 
organisations on a large scale. 


Since THIRD intends to become the “Third Generation of 
NGOs’, its role is that of a catalyst to strengthen local POs 
through coordination and facilitation of networking among 
POs at the local, regional and national levels. 


People AES eee eae Potential ---------- Network ------ 
> POs 


Process of learning ---- Models ------- Innovations ---- 


To achieve such a goal THIRD goes through the process of 
implementation listed below : 


- research into local potential 


- identify potential village resource persons (VRPs) and 
leaders 


- coordinate the meetings and learning activities of VRPs 
according to social status 


- create models of development 
- develop innovations 
The areas of workare : agriculture (basic agriculture, integrated 


agriculture, forest agriculture, animal husbandry, silk and 
mulberry), environment (reforestation and protection of forests 
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and water resource management) village welfare (savings 
group, village enterprise, village fund). 


CASE STUDY 1: Seedling Ceremony 


Pha-pa is a religio-cultural ceremony during which robes and 
other gifts are offered to monks, who then give them to the 
community. On September 23-24 1992 THIRD collected 
1,261,000 tree seedlings and about Baht 200,000 to offer to 
monks in atemple in Kakhon Rachastina Province. The Minister 
of Agriculture presided over the ceremony. During the two days 
a seminar was held on local initiatives for sustainable 
development. 


In 1993 THIRD is preparing to involve 400 schools to participate 
in a Pha-paceremony for the rehabilitation of villagers displaced 
from a reserved forest about 150 km from Bangkok. 


CASE STUDY 2: Cattle Fund 


THIRD cooperated with other NGOs to raise a cattle fund in 
more than eight areas. Up to June 1992 a total of 892 cattle had 
been supplied to villagers, who have to repay by sharing calves 
with the fund at village, regional and national level 


The research component (ISRA - International Society for 
Reconstruction) ) will have as its task : 


- research into popular economy 

- identification of small enterprise projects with potential 
- feasibility study of 12 projects per year — 

- training of concerned persons of the 12 projects 


- monitoring of the projects. 
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The Role of Foreign Aid 
THIRD receives grants from Misereor, Cebemo, CCFD and 


some other funding agencies to implement its programmes. 
The support has been about 60%. The only other thing requested 
is a spirit of understanding and partnership. Technical rather 
than financial assistance is needed so that THIRD can be 
involved in sharing experiences with NGOs in the developing 
countries. Foreign partners should have a good understanding 
of the local context of the NGOs and respect its diversities. ’ 


Appendix : Self-reliance of local NGOs - the Case of NERDEP 


NERDEP legally operates under the umbrella of THIRD. It 
used to be a project of Redd Barnen, a Norwegian NGO, in 
Khon Kaen Province in the Northwest. It was made locally 
autonomous by eliminating funding after five years. 


NERDEP planned for financial self-reliance in its activities as 
follows : 


\) Staff members bought cattle with their savings and gave 
them to villagers on loan. In this way they can invest and at 
the same time help the villagers. 


2) Staff salary is reduced monthly and the deduction put into 
the small enterprise projects that a staff member is caring 
for. The amount of money invested on behalf of this staff 
person is considered as his/her “share”. 


3) NERDEP increases the number of educated volunteers to 
help villagers start and run village enterprises, such as 
mushroom and chicken raising, and aid in marketing and 
sales. Their training is partly paid by NERDEP. From the 
third month, the volunteer is paid by the villagers. 


4). NIRDEP staff and THIRD jointly cooperate with the 
network to promote community enterprisesat the regional 
level and these are a source of income for them. 
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Bina Swadaya ANd its Role in PROMOTIMG 
Community Self-reliance 
BamMDANG ISMAWAN 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Self-reliance is a condition in whicha person or group possesses 
a set of capabilities to avail of opportunities and to choose 
among alternatives to achieve and preserve a harmonious and 
sustainable living condition. This can only be attained if the 
weak become the subject of their own development, working 
not individually but as a group in community. 


The targets are to improve the socio-economic situation and to 
minimalise socio-economic disparity. 


The strategy is to promote the spirit of cooperation and 
collectiveness and principles of enterpreneurship and 
professionalism. Bina Swadaya pledges to : 


- dedicate itself in service to the partner community 
- search for new methods of work and innovation 
- reach a consensus through dialogue 


- stimulate creativity to avoid a paternalistic or patronising 
approach 


- prioritise the common issues based on democratic spirit 
- apply realism and practicality based on professional spirit 


- respect the local values of the community. 


As an organisation that concentrates on self-reliance, BS 
engages in empowering, bridging and advocacy functions, 
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oriented to promoting community self-reliance. To do this it has 
established the following departments: Research and 
Development Division, Education and Training Division, 
Development and Consultancy Division, Development 
Communication, Agribusiness Development and Publication 
and Printing. 


BS utilises three kinds of resources from 25 different overseas 
organisations with whom it has cooperated: volunteer technical 
assistance, grants and loans. Financial dependency has been 
gradually lessened. 


1. Poverty Alleviation 


Concern over poverty and underdevelopment problems in 
Indonesian communities has brought Bina Swadaya to an 
understanding about their causes and implications. Various 
factors are involved : weakness of the exchange value of the 
outputs/products, low productivity, weakness of organisation, 
lack of human resource development, minimum capital 
ownership, lack of technology, low income, gap between the 
rich and the poor, low participation in the nationaldevelopment 
endeavours, and low bargaining position. The extent of poverty 
and under development is determined by the interplay of 
these factors. 


To deal with these intricate factors, policy, commitment, 
organisation and facilities are required, which together can 
bring about activities for poverty and underdevelopment 
alleviation. The outlook of Bina Swadaya is first and foremost 
that the poor are not objects to push around but subjects who can 
determine their own way of lifting themselves up from poverty. 
Bitya Swadaya is aware that, however poor and underdeveloped 
a g-oup of people are, they are not ‘have nots” but “have littles.” 
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2. Community Self-reliance 


If their small potentials and limited resourcesare pooled together, 
the poor can overcome their own problems. For Bina Swadaya, 
this is the starting point. The vision of Bina Swadaya is to 
increase community self-reliance, particularly of the grassroot 
strata, based upon the principles of openness, solidarity and 
social justice, seen as respect for human values and dignity. 


This vision is divided into three specific functions: l) to help the 
community to develop human resources and institutions; 2) to 
strive for development policies which are conducive to the 
development of people's economy (advocacy, policy dialogue); 
and 3) to bridge the gap in the socio-economic fields in order to 
achieve a more just and structurally balanced society (bridging). 


These three functions (empowering, advocacy and bridging) 
are toaccomplish these three missions: 1) to develop self-reliant 
groups in the community; 2) to develop information facilities 
and 3) to develop constructive cooperation with Government. 
NGOs and business society, inside and outside the country. 
Based on these, programmes are formulated. 


Bina Swadaya defines self-reliance as a condition in which a 
person or a group of people possesses a set of capabilities to 
realise itsown strengths and weaknesses, identify opportunities 
and obstacles within its environment and to choose among 
alternatives to preserve a harmonious and sustainable living 
condition. 


For the poor, self-reliance is difficult to realise individually. But 
in a group, they have better prospects. That is why self-reliance 
principles have to be translated into the establishment of self- 
help groups, in which the poor can be helped to develop 
themselves. 
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3. Empowering 


Empowering is defined as the effort to strengthen capability. 
independence and self-reliance of the community so that it can 
participate in the development process. Strengthening the 
capability of the community is very important and relevant in 
the context of development, which emphasizes acceleration 
and growth. This is because the development acceleration and 
economic growth pattern can only benefit those who are 
prepared and able to absorb it. Meanwhile, the weakest sector 
of the community is left behind, thus increasing the gap 
between the upper sector and the lower sector. 


Concerned over the situation, Bina Swadaya conducts praxis 
activities at the micro level to increase and encourage the 
independence and self-reliance of the wong cilik (disadvantaged 
sector of the community). Usually these are concrete, direct and 
local praxis activities, making use of local resources. 


To ensure the continuity of the empowering process, the 
following efforts should be taken : 


Institutions such as community self-reliance groups (KSM - 
Kelkompok Swadaya Masyarakat) should be established based 
on voluntarism, openness and participatory, democratic and 
autonomous principles. The KSM should undertake several 
development programmes, such as: human resource 
development in accordance with local needs and culture; self- 
generated capital development in the form of save-and-borrow 
cooperatives and other financial activities; production 
development which encourages small scale enterprises suitable 
to local potential and opportunities; network development and 
distribution of appropriate information. 
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In this context, the function of Bina Swadaya or other NGOs is 
to activate and facilitate through various activities. In this way 
we can increase the access and bargaining position of the wong 
cilik towards various parties. 


4. Advocacy 


As mentioned, Bina Swadaya praxis activities begin at the 
micro-leveL However, the community needs to be made aware 
that their success or failure is influenced by other elements 
outside themselves, be it by forces at the village level (local), 
regional, national and even international levels. Such a case 
often happens, forcing Bina Swadayato conduct advocacy at the 
macro level Advocacy is understood as policy dialogue with 
policy makers. The main objective is to reform policies at the 
macro levelso that a new situation can be created which is more 
conducive to increasing community independence and self- 
reliance, as wellas creating opportunities for people's economic 
development. 


Forms of advocacy activities are influenced by the nature of the 
work and the case being faced. For instance, advocacy in 
environmental and legal sectors is different from that in socio- 
economic activities. Although the forms are different, all 
advocacy efforts have the common objective of reforming 
policy to become more just, equitable. pro-people and supportive 
of sustainable development. To ensure that NGO advocacy does 
not become counter productive, there needs to be an open 
atmosphere based on partnership principlesamong development 
actors (government, business sector, politicians, press, 
university, NGOs, etc.). 


5. Bridging 


Bridging is undertaken on the assumption that there are two 
“ecosystems in the community : the weak ecosystem and the 
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strong ecosystem. The natural tendency is for the strong to 
devour the weak. The strong ecosystem is represented by the 
formal, business and modern sectors. The weak ecosystem 
consists of the informal and traditional sectors, agriculture and 
people's economy. The problem is how to create a mutually 
benefitting cooperation (mutualistic symbiosis) between the 
weak and the strong. | 


In this context, Bina Swadaya or NGOs can function as the 
“glue” or catalyst. As acatalyst, NGOs can open new perceptions 
among the strong about the social dimension and their social 
responsibility for sustainability of development. 


On the other hand, the role of Bina Swadaya can improve the 
capabilities (institutional, managemental, technical, etc.) of the 
wong cilik so as to enhance their confidence and capability in 
“intervening with the strong formal sector, as wellas takeing 
advantage of the available opportunities. From this starting 
point, a mutually benefitting mechanism can then be constructed 
for both ecosystems. 


It should be noted that when such models and approaches are 
formulated, new challenges, needs, expectations, requests and 
opportunities for further development arise. This dynamic 
situation forces Bina Swadaya to improve its capabilities 
simultaneously on empowering, advocacy and bridging 
functions, especially for the governmental organisations and 
the private organisations. Nevertheless, those three functions 
are based and oriented on the vision of promoting community 
self-reliance. | 


6. Relationships with Overseas Donors 


It is undeniable that as a development organisation, overseas 
donors have their own visions and missions. But, in order to 
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function appropriately, the overseas donors must accomodate 
themselves to the needs of the NGOs they are partnering with, 
as well as generate supporting policies. There are several 
aspects that can be supported, e.g., various peoples 
empowerment activities, NGOs internal organisation 
strengthening, as wellas policy dialogues, advocacy and bridging. 
The specific projects or activities must be formulated according 
to the specific vision, missions, goals and programmes of each 
NGO and in line with the specific political, social, cultural and 
economic context of Indonesia. For example, national unity and 
stability is very important to Indonesia; this is a value that will 
never be sacrificed. 


Besides that, overseas donors also have direct access to the 
Government. By using this access, overseas donors can make 
direct dialogue with many governmental organisations. This 
effort can support domestic NGOs by providing more strategic 
entry points tothe governmentalorganisations. [he more entry 
points the NGOs have, the more they can take part in 
transforming the social, economic and political conditions toward 
community self-reliance and sustainable development. | 
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YPD’S CASE; AN APPROACH TO 
SELF RELIANCE 
Fr. Chris Melchers, S.J. 


Introduction 


We must begin with some definitions and distinctions : 


1 


Sustainability - it is the understanding that an operation 
can be continued for an indefinite period of time, primarily 
because financial means will be available, but also the 
necessary manpower. 


Self-sufficiency - it is the capability of an entity to continue 
its own operation by the means it has at its own disposal, 
with no dependence on third parties. 


Self-reliance - it is the capability to grow in dynamic 
interplay with the partner group, whereby both parties 
mutually sustain each other. 


“Project’ work - in its traditional Indonesian context, it 
means an initiative that is being taken and is financed from 
the outside. Small initiatives undertaken by the entrepreneur 
himself are never ‘projects’. A “project” is something that 
connotates a size outside the capacity of the local people. 


In its early years YPD was concerned with raising funds to keep 
projects going. Project deficits were never reduced. Aid was 
used or invested in a way that created bigger overhead costs. 
And aid usually came with strings attached. It did not function 
as a stimulus for better performance. The concept of aid seemed 
to be help for those who can prove that they cannot help 
themselves. The compromise of YPD was to look for a 
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Aid makes our work possible but we are also living on aid, even 
as we work for client self-reliance. We therefore felt that we 
had tosellour services to clients and become independent of aid. 
We began with cooperatives and small farmers but they did not 
respond well So we began to sellservices to those in the micro- 
economic sector. 


YPD personnel number about 100, of whom 50 are in the field, 
so it takes about 40,000 clients with an average annual payment 
capability of Rp. 10,000 to support them. Staff had the incentive 
of a reward system based on performance to uphold the 
competitiveness and efficiency needed. If outside aid enhances 
the services and increases the ability of users to pay for them 
then it is a positive factor. Money reserves could be built up by 
successful operations in the real estate sector and in money 
markets and investments. 


Since 1986 we are again in the red due to the need for training 
and education in the places where people live and to the need 
for making the target group independent through the help of 
business professionals, whose build-up is now the foremost 


objective of YPD. 


YPDs Journey 


The first years of YPD's existence did not raise any questions 
about sustainability. But in its fund-raising efforrs YPD was 
directly confronted with the question of how to find every year 
the money to keep projects’ going that were of a continuous 
nature. The hard reality was that they always needed more 
money. What irked most was that the deficits were never 
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balanced by performances which narrowed the deficits, relatively 
speaking. 


Predominantly, aid was consumed or invested in sucha way that 
it created bigger overhead costs. (We did an evaluation after 
more than 10 years of investment in a national training 
programmeme focusing on rural leadership, but the figures did 
not show that costs were balanced by higher outputs 
quantitatively or qualitatively.) 


Aid, in most cases, did not come without certain strings 
attached, which by itself isa normal thing. Aid, especially in the 
early years, was given for people in need, not for people who 
were willing or capable of taking care of themselves. Aid did not 
function as a stimulus for performance. In order to acquire aid, 
balance sheets and income/expense statements, if available or 
required, had to show red figures. It seemed as if the whole 
concept of aid was ‘help for those who can prove that they 
cannot help themselves.” The compromise arrived at was to call 
for a contribution from the beneficiaries to meet part of the 
expenses of the projects. 


Another strategy was to determine priority categories, e.g., 
education instead of health care. But in all cases it was outside 
aid that was needed. 


Where there is money there isa living to be made from aid. We 
are brokering, distributing, mediating, using aid ourselves and 
we depend on that. Here it is that our real problem showed itself. 
Our living was paid for by aid, whereas we tried to convince our 
clients that, eventually, they would have to make out on their 
own. Everyone happily agreed, on the conviction that by doing 
so aid would keep on coming. We felt that this would bring us 
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nowhere, so eventually we concluded that we could not afford 
to be dependent on aid any more. We had to earn our own 
income, proving, as it were, that the development idea that we 
“sold” to our clients was genuine. 


This process proved to be a wrenching and long-lasting one. In 
its wake were left many illusions about solidarity, 
competitiveness, cooperation, etc. We started by working with 
the markets, in the naive assumption that the cooperative units 
and the small farmers would jump at the opportunity and 
deliver the goods. It did not happen because we were dealing 
with non-realities. It was nota totaleconomic disaster, however. 
We made some profits and gradually acquired the means to 
spend on investment in and expansion of manpower. 


What we learned was that people are willing to pay for services 
that increase their own income. And that these services have to 
be good in order to produce results. By being paid for services 
rendered to the consumers of these services, even if our sales 
are aggressive, ie., convincing the consumers about aneed they 
themselves are not yet aware of. When we are not paid for our 
services - and it happens often - then we start by questioning our 
approach, our quality, etc. We have to be awake or we may miss 
our break-even point. 
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THE ROLE OF INDHRRA IN EMPOWERING 
PEOPLE TOWARD SELF-RELIANCE 
KARTjONO 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Several important issues of concern in Indonesia include : the 
decline of traditional social institutions, the growing dominance 
of centralised economic power, unemployment, agrarian reform, 
increasing demands for social justice and the distortion of the 


dialogue institution (Musyawarah). 


Youth are rebelling against the prevailing conservative attitude, 
but their criticism is regarded as negative. Many are on the 
lookout for alternative models of development, especially for 
the poorer countries. The western model has not been able to 
bring about broad community participation and development 
benefits have not gone to the majority of the population. 


The particular development model which encourages people's 
self-reliance has been widely adopted by NGOs but has not been 
successful due to lack of analysis of the social situation and 
peoples needs and due to stress on short-term economic or 
material needs and immediate problem-solving. The main 
function of the NGOs is to stimulate popular participation and 
work towards self-reliance. It provides services and programmes 
in several fields, but also facilitates the growth of growing 
consciousness. It aims at the community poor to develop 
decentralisation, participation, coalition and advocacy to build 
up a democratic society. 


The NGO has an ongoing concern about funding and its most 
difficult aspect is to find a domestic source. Now the central 
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issue is how to develop people's economy in the reality of the 
global economic market. 


As groups gain experience the community requires more 
specialised inputs and the NGO or networking group has to 
anticipate these needs. Bina Desa acts asa development network 
for small NGOs, for which it has a multifunctional role as 
communicator, messenger or catalyst for new ideas and working 
methods, facilitator of social change and provider of services. It 
trains facilitators or field workers from within the groups to 
form basic groups in motivation, institutional building. 
management and project implementation. The poor must be 
allowed to have a role through sharing of power and responsibility. 
The final objective is for the group to achieve a level of self- 
reliance so that they can continue even without outside help. 


From our experience we feel that an effort should be developed 
from the potentialities of the people and in accordance with 
their cultural background. Outside inputs should be selectively 
adopted in order to enrich local ideas for innovation. 


Introduction 


Indonesia is the fifth biggest country in the world in population, 
with 180 million people. It is comprised of about 13,000 islands 
and is strategically placed between the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. In socio-economic aspects it is marked by severe 
imbalances. It is rich in natural resources and has abundant 
petroleum reserves. Yet it has the lowest per capita income of 
any of the ASEAN nations, about $860 per annum. Indonesia 
enjoysthe support of donors internationally and of international 
finance institutions. 
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In the business sector government has made efforts toderegulate 
and to de-bureaucratise. These policies are expected to stimulate 
community activity, which has been at a low level up to now. 


Several important areas of concern are : a) the decline of 
traditional institutions, with subsequent weakening of 
community solidarity; b) the growing dominance of the 
centralised economic power of a few; c) unemployment is 
becoming increasingly more serious and this is a potential 
source of social unrest; d) agrarian reform and the weak 
position of farmers continuesasa national problem; ¢)economic 
development is oriented toward growth rather than to growth 
with equity; f) the traditional dialogue institutioa for conflict 
resolution by consultation and consensus has been replaced by 
imposition from the top; g) the younger generation has been 
critical of existing conditions, but they are regarded as negative 
critics; h) there isa highly conservative attitude to preserve the 
status Quo. 


In recent years, there have been many attempts to formulate 
alternative strategies for Third World Development. They have 
produced the Western model of socio-economic development 
in terms of large scale technology and large bureaucratic 
organisation. These assume the integration of the global 
productive processes by multinational corporations, and an 
international division of labour based on static comparative 
costs. These are liable to accentuate rather than alleviate the 
patterns of dependency and uneven development Though the 
western model has generated impressive growth rates, it has 
not generated broad community participation in the development 
process and the benefits of growth have bypassed the majority 
of the population. 
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The participatory development model has been proposed by 
some scholars. It encourages people’s self-reliance, which, in 
theory, should lead to their realcontrol of the socialtransformation 
process. It implies that development is by-the-people and for- 
the-people. Many NGOs have been attracted to this model and 
have based projects on it, but not successfully for the most part. 
Firstly, the projects have not proceeded from an objective 
appraisal of the prevailing situation or of the people’s needs but 
from the perceptions and expectations of the development 
workers themselves. Secondly, these projects stress economic 
needs and aim at immediate problem-solving, bur lack an 
adequate understanding of the critical importance of popular 
participation. Thirdly, many of these projects fail to grasp an 
understanding of localcultures, which isan essential precondition 
for any development work. Hence, many NGO projects repeat 
the mistakes of government projects, due to a lack of 
understanding of the basic issues of development work. They 
contribute little to development because they do not help to 
revitalise the existing institutional structure and consequently 
there is little tangible socio-economic change. | 


The success of participatory development programmes of 
NGOs is important because of the dominance of top-down 
approaches. Fora real democratic society people's participation 
is essential. 


Indonesian NGO 


The Indonesian NGO has emerged from the community's needs 
asa relatively new phenomenon. It isassociated with participatory 
development, giving the poor an opportunity to participate and 
be involved in the development process. Its main function is to 
stimulate popular participation and working toward self-reliance. 
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Though the work of most NGOs is small scale and its coverage 
is limited, it is important for planting the seeds of a new 
awareness in the community. It is at the same time a facilitator 
and a provider of services. 


Asa service organisation, the NGO carries out programmes on 
health care, income generation, environmental conservation, 
population programmes, etc. As a facilitator it introduces new 
ideas, and encourages networking, solidarity and group 
consciousness development. 


Many NGOs are urban based and its workers middle class, 
generally considered outsiders by the poor. Their ability to 
understand the aspirations of the rural poor is limited. Therefore, 
they must be good listeners and believe in mutual learning. 
Even more important is the facilitator who comes from the 
partner group itself, though NGOs feel it is difficult to train 


them and retain them. 


NGOs face the dilemma of choosing between many small scale 
programmes or fewer large scale activities. The ones thought to 
be beneficial should be selected, provided they are conscientiously 
managed. 


NGOsalso have an ongoing concern about finding local funding 
and developing people's economy in the reality of the global 
economic market. 


While government and NGOs lack a-common development 
perspective, a significant level of cooperation occurs. Its 
effectiveness is mostly at the discretion of government officials. 


NGOs in Indonesia are now divided into : !) LSM (Lembaga 
Swadaya Masyarakat), which are self-help development 
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organisations; and 2) LPSM (Lembage Pengembangan Swadaya 
Masyarakat), which are self-help promoters. The subject groups 
of the LSM are the community groups and those of the LPSM 
are the LOM. LSM groups differ in that some are charity- 
oriented, others are development-oriented and still others 
advocacy-oriented. 


NGOs exist due to poverty and backwardness, which are local 
problems. Therefore, the solution is to be found locally. NGOs 
begin with a local base and a simple organisation. In its early 
stages, NGOs provide general service, concerned with raising 
awareness, motivation, encouragement of group identity, 
togetherness, participation, etc. Astime goeson, the community 
needs more specialised inputs, so the LOM/LPSM (which are 
estimated to be more than 2,000 in number) have to anticipate 
these needs and challenges. 


Networks 


A number of cooperative networks exist : Sekretariat Bina 
Desa/INDHRRA, WALHI. PJM, YIS, Bina Swadaya, ete. 
LPSMs are well-established at regional level and the more 


advanced LPSMs are city-based. 


INDHRRA/Sekratariat Bina Desa 


Its main objective is to act as a development network for small 
NGOs, basic groups, etc. (about 1,000 in number). INDHRRA, 
(established in 1975) has a multi-functional role for them : as a 
communicator, catalyst for new ideas or working methods, 
facilitator of social change and provider of services. The small 
NGOs are encouraged to take the initiative for their own affairs 


and programmes. INDHRRA provides : 


L 
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Activities 


networking or establishing linkages at various levels 


training at local level for local facilitators and field workers 
in motivation, institution building, management and project 
implementation 


carrying out studies on completed programmes to evolve 
new methodologies based on actual experience 


Project Principles 
Objectives : 


help people identify problems and show them ways to solve 
them 


make people aware of their own potential to effect change 


help people understand their situation and the factors 
which keep them in poverty. 


Strategy : 
group reflection on their problems, needs and experience 
taking initiative to tackle their problems 


achieving a level of self-reliance to continue the process. 
Policy : 


Development of the poor requires specifically-oriented 
programmes which involve their participation. Projects 
should preferably be small scale to ensure equity and the 
participation of all Effective participation requires the 
sharing of power and responsibility. The perception of the 
local partners willbe sharpened by self-evaluation of projects. 


The NGO must act as a mere facilitator, so that the people 
do not become dependent. It must provide inputs so that 
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people take an active role in decision-making and being 
responsible for their own actions.It also has a bridging role 
between government and localcommunities, strengthening 
people's bargaining power. 


The Key Issue : Social Preparation 


Many NGOs in Indonesia are trying to develop an education 
methodology based on the social and cultural realities of the 
community. It can be called Musyawarah Education (education 
through dialogue). The social preparation phase through 
Musyawarah Education embraces many processes : 


- 


inventory of complaints : to explore the roots of the 
problems 


expression : breaking of the self-imposed habit of silence 


self-perception : building an appreciation of the 
community s worth , 


self-identification : an expression of a group's existence 


reflection : a recognition of group experience and future 
expectations 


problem identification : the statement of the groups 
problems and needs and of the methods to be used to 
overcome them 


self-confidence : the rediscovery and recovery and renewal 
of an awareness of the groups capabilities 


initiative : the realisation that the group must have the 
courage to take the responsibility for solving its problems 
through cooperation with others in a spirit of solidarity and 
togetherness 


social awareness : the reawakening of social solidarity in all 
sectors of life 
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self-actualisation : awareness of existence 


concrete objectives formulation : what they are really going 
to achieve in a concrete sense 


policy formulation : what is best to do 
strategy formulation : how to achieve the objectives 
action plan decision : what they are really going to do 


actions: activities based on the action-strategy-objectives- 


policy-mission and vision they have determined according 
to their own decisions. 
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SOCIAL VOLUNTEERS/NEPAL 
Fr. E.L.Watrin, S.J. 


Social Action Volunteers/Nepal (CAV/N) is an NGO regis- 


tered with the Government of Nepal 


CAV/N has three main components : 


Y 


Youth Vision - a counselling center for youth with special 
emphasis on the drug problem. It has a detoxification 
programme with a follow-up counselling service, a survey 
unit and an extensive publicity programme against drug 
usage. 


Kanti Children’s Hospital Unit to assist poor village families 
that bring their sick children to Kathmandu for the first 
time. The Volunteers direct the families to lodging, provide 
blood for transfusions when needed, procure medicines for 
the very poor and organise fund raising and cultural 
programmes on a regular basis. 


Village Development Programme, which covers the 
following activities : 


a) training programme for village women leaders 

b) adult literacy classes for village women 

c) day care centres for village children 

d) training for village Community Health Workers and 
placement in their village communities 

e) training programmes in teaching and health care for 
village school teachers 

f) a Mother-Child Health Care Center and Nutrition for 
poor village infants 

g) income generating programmes for village women, 
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including weaving on handlooms, knitting and sewing 
h) some support for eight village schools in the area 
i) scholarships for very poor village children 
j) support for house repairsor construction for poor village 
women, especially those with small children 
k) a weekly clinic for poor sick village people. 


These programmes are supported in various ways. As far as 
possible, all those who benefit by the programmes are expected 
to make at least a token contribution. However, in our survey 
we found that the per capita income of the people in our areas 
is roughly $88 per year and 70% of the families live below the 
poverty level That does not give them much leeway for 
contributions at present. Misereor supports the training and 
salaries for our paid social workers and some of the income- 
generating projects. The US. Government helps in the drug 
programme, and various other organisations and individuals 
contribute to different parts of the programmes. At present we 
are able to run the programmes without too many financial 
difficulties. 


Self-reliance 


Our concept is to help people to help themselves. Keeping them 
in good health and providing them witha good education and 
practical training seem to be the best way to do this. 


We try to follow this concept as far as possible; however, we 
also help the mentally retarded, crippled and under-nourished 
people who have little chance of supporting themselves. In the 
Adult Literacy classes the women are taught financial 
management and contribute to a community fund to help their 
community projects. 
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Analysis of General Functioning 


\) Most of our staffhave gone for various training programmes 
and strive to put their principles into practice. Educating 
village people through the above-mentioned programmes 
helps them to improve. 


2) Most of our efforts have been directed towards the village 
women through the Adult Literacy and Community Health 
Workers programmes, with emphasis on fertility, child 
health, natural family planning, breast feeding, legal rights 


for women, saving and income-generating. 


3) We have our accounts audited bya registered auditing firm 
each year. 


4) Forthe immediate future our programmes have no problems 
with sustaining the various programmes. 


5) At present the staff make almost all of the decisions but 
work closely with the village women leaders. | 


6) In the educational field we work very closely with the 
headmasters of the different schools and depend a lot on 
their judgments regarding the needs of the students and 


staff of the schools. 


Evaluation 


1) Our Social Workers are competent but lack daring and 
drive. Our Board is being rejuvenated and seems to have 
many good ideas and ideals. 


2) Our workers are very consistent and reliable, perhaps too 
much so, as they are reluctant to try new approaches. 


3) We have had some very good training programmes for our 
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staff in the past but not very recently. We should do more 
here. Our workers all get an adequate salary and provident 


fund. 


Nepal isa land of extensive foreign aid in almost every field, 
so it is difficult to mobilise local resources to a great extent. 
We continue to do so in a small way as an approach to the 
problem. Without overseas grants at present it would not be 
possible to carry on many of our widespread programmes 
but as the village children are better educated, they should 
be able to support themselves and their families. 


As mentioned above, our workers keep accurate accounts 
so that they can be audited every year. 
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PEOPLE’S ORGANISATION (SANGATHAN) 
OF BANGLADESH 
Jeffrey PereiRA ANd TEAM 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The paper gives a detailed picture of the Sangathan, which isan 
apex body at thana level (the lowest governmental 
administrative unit, embracing more than 100,000 people). It 
brings together representatives of the people's groups within 
the thana (averaging 207 groups per thana). The Sangathan lays 
stress on three points : 


The Concept of Self-reliance 


It is a human resources development and socio-cultural and 
educational development to create an alternative social system 
and organisation of and for the powerless, who are marginalised 
by the existing social system. Consequently, the people have to 
be resourceful and capable of investing for the creation of 
solidarity and a more human society for all 


The Role of the Sangathan 


As people's organisation, the Sangathan has to try to develop 
economic solvency, management and organisational 
strengthening. In practice, the Sangathan provides training for 
the staff, leaders and group members, accounts keeping and 
documentation, proper implementation of the bye-laws, strict 
and frequent supervision of staff and group, creating of 
employment and building up of sincere workers and planners. 
Sangathans also work for an increasing number of groups, 
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organising training courses, maintaining unity and 
communication, seeking consultancy, dynamic leadership and 
conducting frequent group visits. 


The Function of Foreign Aid 


The Sangathan does not have any direct contact with the donor 
agencies. Instead, their linkage is with their partner, Caritas 
Bangladesh, through whom they receive financial support. It 
also seeks help for loans and consultancy and monitoring 
services, mainly for its economic viability. Caritas also helps 
with technical assistance and skills training. 


Background 


Caritas Bangladesh has gone through a 20-year period of 
evaluation. From massive relief and rehabilitation in the early 
1970s and major disasters thereafter, Caritas focused its attention 
on hard-core development. In the early '70s our development 
models had a production orientation. It was thought that of all 
the forms of power, money power was the most important and 
viable. Universally, it was held that by baking a larger cake, 
everybody subsequently benefits. Highly increased production 
of additional crops through intensive irrigation brought fantastic 
results, but the benefits increasingly accrued to the rich and 
powerful. The “haves” got more, the “have nots” got 
proportionately less. Landlessness increased from,29% to the 
present day 57%. 


Many other models were subsequently tried and tested, including 
credit, literacy, health care and other points of entry. Rural 
power structure studies carried out by Caritas and other agencies 
indicated that a completely new approach was needed. 
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Concept 


Poverty hasbeen equated with powerlessness. Resources placed 
in the hands of those not made resourceful are usurped by the 
powerful and resourceful Thus; empowerment became the 
chief methodology to make people resourceful, so that they 
could share resources, have accessto resources, mobilise resources 
and enjoy the resources of their own creation. 


Object of the Study 


A team carried out the study in one out of 24 people's 
organisations (Sangathan). The Sangathan isan organisation of, 
for and by the people. There are 24 such groupings under 
Caritas, with 4,974 partner groups, male and female (having a 
minimum number of 15 members) and embracing 97,613 
families. The objectives included assessing leadership, power 
structure, Management system, self-financing, access to 
resources and evaluation of roles. 


Methodology 


The 10-member team collected data through a structured 
questionnaire, visits, discussions and observations. 


Jhikargacha Sangathan is comparable to the other remaining 23. 
The basic premise is that development takes place if the proper 
vehicle for delivery of services exists. This includes : a people 
empowered and made resourcefulthrough the power of thought, 
word and organisation; a platform or forum of a people's 
organisation as an alternative power structure; alignment and 
access to private and public resource bases. The study shows 
how Caritas Bangladesh as an intermediary facilitated over a 
long period the building up of an independent, powerful, 
resourceful, articulate and mobilised group that could take 
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A cohesive number of groups have been formed as a well-knit 
bargaining forum. They are able to : 


- engage and participate in educational endeavours, 
constantly raising their awareness levels and competence 


- handle their resources and attract more resources from 
outside and invest in such income-generation measures as 
they can appropriate tothemselvesandcontrolby themselves 


- exert authority and control over their records and finances, 
unlike in the past 


- increase the dynamism within the groups and build up trust 
and confidence in one another and in their own elected 


leadership 


- make their own plans, supervise and implement them and 
have control over such activities 


- have leaders and followers change roles, accept 
responsibilities and function through democratic norms 


- create savings, though poor, engage in their own enterprises 
with their own fundsand progressively seek outside support 


- become loan-worthy, with greater risk-bearing capacity and 
draw funds from various sources and not just the revolving 


fund 


- play a wider role in social work and concerns, e.g., in 
marriages and festivities, illness, conflicts, creation of 
infrastructure and campaigns for or against some cause 


- build linkages with government nation-building 
departments and obtain services, which otherwise would 
have gone to those higher up in the power structure. 
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- plan for self-sustenance when confronted with phasing out 
of Caritas from their area. 


Representation 


Gender issues are gaining prominence. Women, once hidden 
behind purdah (curtain, veil), are now seen outside the house 
and even holding office in the Sangathan Executive Committee 


(EC) and General Bodies (GB) Theyare facing election procedures 


and are committed to building up strength. 


Allies 


There is a strong realisation that the movement must be seen to 
be for a worthy cause and not against any person or body. Thus, 
allies are conscientiously being identified and their support 
enlisted. 


Staff 


The Sangathan have requisite staff under their control, whose 
numbers will increase as the work load requires. Even though 
such staff are more qualified than the partner group members, 
they work under the direction and mandate of the EC and GB. 


Finances 


- the level of awareness is high 
- the concept of self-reliance is seriously taken 


- management tools, books and records are sincerely and 


skilfully kept 

- fear of dissolution of the Sangathan is real, but so is the 
determination to manage their affairs; by that the Sangathan 
gains strength from day to day 


\ 
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all Sangathans frequently meet and there is hope for 
forming a Federation; should the major national NGOs with 
similar Sangathans some day join their Sangathans together, 
it would form a significant alternative power structure 


training in skills has produced significant results 
leadership patterns are changing 

decision-making and implementation are better 
social interventions have brought significant results 
meetings are regular and effective 


records and documents are carefully and effectively 
maintained 


financial management and the volume of business have 
grown 


facilities from government nation-building departments 
are obtained on a priority basis 


efforts at sustainability of the Sangathan are at hand 
funds are being attracted 
linkages with government and other NGOs are growing 


assets, staff and other matters are well in hand. 


Recommendations 


to further increase literacy, improve thrift deposits, increase 
field visits, improve management capabilities 

tap more local resources 

become thoroughly conversant with rules and regulations 
work for a federation at national level 

build a congenial relationship with government ATOR 
seek help and advice from like-minded organisations 
make periodical assessments 

increase employment creation measures. 
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A BRIEF REFLECTION ON ASA’S SELF- 
RELIANT APPROACH 
Shafigual Hague Chowdhury 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


ASA works to organise grassroots communities to build up a 
collective identity through socio-economic actions and justice 
activities against domination and social injusticessuchasdowry, 
polygamy, early marriage, wife beating, etc. 


ASA has four main programmes : 


- education for empowerment 

- socio-economic programme for empowerment 
- integrated health for empowerment 

- human development training 


ASA has developed its own literacy and educational materials 
based on the people's experiences, through which social 
consciousness is imbued. The process includes : 


- building people's organisation 
- building people's awareness of their situation and rights 
- exercising collection action and activity 


Because of their subordinate position. ASA concentrates on 
formation of women’s groups and provides credit to them for 
income-generating activities, such as paddy husking, making 
of puffed rice, net-making, homestead plantation of trees, cattle 
and goat rearing, smalltrading, etc. Through gradually increasing 
loans, a group member can become economically self-sufficient 
in five to six years. 
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From its 15% service charge on loans ASA is moving toward 
substantial financial self-reliance within three years. In the 
health programme also the people have to pay for doctor's fee 
and medicine costs, while 40% subsidy for the programme 
comes from outside sources. 


Concept of Self-reliance 


Self-reliance is a socio-economic process to reduce dependence 
of the grassroots communitieson the elite sothat the marginalised 
communities will have material and inner strength by which 
they can deal equally with others and assert their determination. 
It isnot onlya process to achieve self-identity through economic 
activities, but toenhance the sense of collective identity through 
various socialactions. The latter leads the grassroot communities 
partners to move forward together and reform all forms of 
domination which prevail within a unjust society. 


From the operational point of view, ASA (Association for 
Social Advancement) has defined self-reliance as a process 
through which an organisation or a group of people or an 
individual can manage their own affairs by their own creative 
participation in profitable activities. 


To enhance group self-reliance ASA has launched four 
programmes : 


- education for empowerment 

- socio-economic programme for empowerment 
- integrated health for empowerment 

- human development training 


Education 


Groups of 20 poor/landless women are formed from among the 
grassroots communities and socio-economic awareness iS 
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imparted through weekly education classes. Education materials 
are not supplied by ASA free of cost; rather, the women must 
buy the materials from their savings. A new literacy method has 
been devised, named “New Life for New Lessons’ and based on 
their life experiences and struggles. Groups are formed in a way 
that the members can participate in socialaction to protect their 
interests and increase their access to resources and decision- 
making. Through social action the groups act against dowry, 
polygamy, early marriage, wife beating and other injustices 
against women.Their participation in such activities gives 
them confidence to resolve various conflicts among the 
community members. Increased knowledge about environment 
and the maintenance of ecological balance through the 
education programme helpsthe grassroot communities to oppose 
and reduce environmental destruction, which increases 
economic pressure on land and resources. Such environmental 
knowledge restrains them from destroying the environment to 
serve immediate needs, e.g., cutting public trees, over-grazing 
limited grasslands and over-fishing open waters. Environmental 
sustainability becomes as important to them as economic 
sustainability. The whole process involves several integrated 
steps : 


- building people's organisations 
- building people's awareness of their situation and rights 
- exercising collective action and activity. 


Building awareness of their problems definitely increases 
access to institutional resources such as health, credit, 
nutrition, livestock, etc. 


Integrating women into people's organisations is justified on 
the following grounds : 
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- inan unjust situation women are doubly oppressed, both in 
the family and in society 

- opportunities to engage in productive work are 
comparatively fewer than for the males. 


Aside from equal protection under the law, ASA considers that 
the formation of women's groups and awareness building for 
collective action and leadership are a vitally necessary activity. 
Women’s participation in people's organisation isa prerequisite 
for an authentic people-centred development. 


Socio-economic Programme 


ASA’s comprehensive approach considers credit as an integral 
part of empowerment and self-reliance. Learning from 

experience, it has been perceived that hungry and sick people 

cannot concentrate in awareness education classes and cannot 

participate in social actions to establish their rights. This 

perception has led ASA to relate other components like health 

and nutrition awareness and environmental education with 

income and employment-generating activities to enrich the 
self-reliance of the grassroots communities. Credit is integrated 

to enhance their socio-economic status and reduce dependence 

on local moneylenders. Their involvement in small trading, 

small production-oriented work and other non-farm activities 

through credit provides opportunities for additional income 

and rural employment, which is one step towards self- 

reliance. The additional economic contribution of women in a 

family provides extra support for the family budget. 


Women group members borrow from Tk 1,000 to Tk 4,000, 
repayable in12 months by instalments, including a 15% service 
charge, for projects of their own choice. Some of the small 
projects carried out by women are paddy husking, making 
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puffed and fried rice, fishnet-making, home gardens and 
plantations, cane work, cattle and goat rearing, etc. After a 
member repays her loan she can take a larger loan for making 
greater profit. Within five or six years she can become self- 
sufficient. 


From their group savings, the costs of medicine and education 
materials are taken. ASA is reducing dependence on the donors 
by means of the 15% service charge. ASA would eventually like 
to link the women groups with credit institutions after they 
have become fully credit-worthy. Every ASA worker is 
responsible for helping 200 members in 10 groups with total 
credit of Tk 500,000. Their salary and office expenses are 
covered by the service charge. 


An analysis of the credit operation from July 1992 to December 
1992 shows that in 114 field offices, embracing 918 workers, 
6,840 groups and 136,800 group members, the total expenses 
were Tk 10,015,432 and the amount collected from service 
charges was Tk 8,514,083. Thus, 85% self-reliance was attained. 


Human Development Training 


Training courses were conducted during the formative stage. 
Presently, all such courses are held at the grassroots level, for 
which no cost from the NGO is required. 


Functions of Foreign Aid 


The assistance of foreign aid initially is to run the mobilisation, 
training and education and start a socio-economic plan without 
considering self-reliance. After three years, with additional 
funding, ASA can assist people according to their needs to 
become self-reliant within a short time and at the same time 
earn sufficient fees to meet its own expenses and itself become 
self-reliant. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND SELF-RELIANCE; 
THE BHAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMME 
P.G. Vijaya CHand 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Development 


Development is an attempt to establish a society wherein 
exploitation becomes impossible by creating a new social, 
economic and political structure. 


Such a choice can only be realised through empowering the 
weak. In practice it means : 


- helping groups to achieve social/critical awareness of each 
individual, leading to a realisation of their need for unity, 
self-respect, education and cooperative enterprises 


- fostering the organisational ability in economic enterprises 
in order to raise the group's social awareness, whereby they 
can gain economic self-sufficiency 


- creating self-managed groups, which help individuals to 
preserve a strong sense of belonging and identity. Such a 
group has to be economically self-sufficient, having a high 
degree of social awareness and having sufficient 
technological knowledge. 


The groups seek significant changes within the present socio- 
economic structure through acquiring an understanding of 
society as it is and as it should be. The Center raises both social 
and political awareness. It helps people to build a solid idea of 
how the future of society can be changed. 
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Centre’s Pedagogy 


L Group training. To counteract the harmful effects which 
unjust socio-economic structures and their ideology have 
had on individuals, the Centre proposed conscientisation in 
order to enhance individual's self-respect and encourage the 
growth of creativity and critical awareness. Practical skills 
in self-expression are also a goal of the Centre's pedagogy. 


2. Group action. Action in the village is planned during the 
training process. 


3. Cooperative asauniversity. Cooperatives have been running 
since 1979. Most courses are conducted in the Bhal area, 
where Bhal established a Federation as an apex body to help 
the people deal with the market and the bureaucracy, to 
serve as the facilitator and mediator of political interests and 
to invest in heavy equipment. 


Self-reliance is the condition in which all members of the 
community, as a whole, are in a position to make a meaningful 
choice. It is possible only in the absence of people's tyranny over 
nature and people's subservience to other people. Several 
dimensions of self-reliance, each with its own criteria, have 
been established for evaluation of the degree of self-reliance : 


BSC understands that it must attain its own financial self- 
reliance. It is concerned about the need to generate resources to 
cover staff and administrative costs to the maximum extent 
possible. 


BSC works with 2,967 families in 42 villages, including eight 
cooperatives. Through food aid it has done land levelling, 
afforestation, construction of tanks, bunds, roads, canals and 


housing, for a total value of Rs 4,303,696 since 1983-84. 
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BSC has promoted a specific approach to development through 
self-reliance based on aset of assumptions regarding the meaning 
of being human. It seeksto establish responsibility for one’ sown 
life as an individual/a community by attacking socio-economic 
as wellas psychological bondage and dependence as the basis of 
exploitation. The corollary of such emphasis is stress on self- 
organisation of the marginalised to gain economic self- 
sufficiency and in the process generate and inculcate democratic 
values, attitudes and behavior in which they enhance their self- 
respect and self-confidence within the community. POs and 
NGOs engage in open and flexible relations that change the 
roles of both over time and lead to the ultimate redundancy of 


the NGO. 


introduction 


A particular model of development among the oppressed in the 
Bhal area of Khambhat Taluka, Kheda District, Gujerat State, 
India is described. The paper analyses the organisation of a 
highly marginalised section of society into cooperatives, based 
on an under-utilised natural resource - saline wastelands - and 
the subsequent federation of these cooperatives into a union. 
Eight social forestry cooperatives have been selected as the unit 
for illustration. These cooperatives have afforested saline 
wasteland with a salinity-tolerant tree, Prosopis juliflora. The 
land is either owned by the cooperatives or leased in from the 
government. 


The paper also touches upon the understanding of the concept 
of self-reliance from the perspective of an outsider, a city-based 
non-governmental agency, in this case, the Behavioral Science 


Centre (BSC) of St. Xavier's College, Ahmedabad. 
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It is now generally accepted that the concept of development as 
export-led growth within a framework of existing structure of 
inequity has only led to greater inequities and to incalculable 
damage to the environment. Therefore, development has to be 
redefined as a process of transformation which is based on a 
people-centred vision and on a determination to attack the 
underlying causes of system failure. Local development 
institutions offer a means through which sucha transformation 
can take place. Such institutions are expected to be democratic 
socialorganisations. [he distinction between non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) and people's organisations (POs) is 
important. The characteristics of a PO are that it must be “self- 
reliant in that its continuing existence must not depend on 
outside initiative or funding; it must be a mutual benefit 
association in that it exists to serve its members; it must have 
a democratic structure that gives its members ultimate authority 
over its leaders’ (Brown, David L. and Korten, D.C., 


Understanding Voluntary Organisations: Guidelines for Donors, 
WPS 258, The World Bank, 1989, p.14). 


The cooperatives discussed below exist to serve the needs of 
their own members; the members elect their leaders and they 
must depend on themselves for the continued existence of the 
organisation. This does not mean that the cooperatives cannot 
generate resources like funds from outside, on their own. The 
cooperatives are now grouped into an area-level organisation, 
the Federation. This body is governed by a managing committee 
whose members are deputed to the Federation by the member 
cooperatives. [he cooperatives and the Federation employ local 
people to carry out their social and economic functions. The 
cooperatives and the Federations, therefore, qualify as people's 
organisations. 
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Background of the Area and the People 


The Bhal area where BSC works is a semi-arid region with a 
tropical monsoon climate. The water table is high but the 
ground water is brackish. Drainage is poor and large tracts of 
land are saline wasteland (about 50%). Agriculture was poor 
until the area was traversed by a network of canals from the 
Mahi River. which makes rice cultivation possible and fills the 
drinking water ponds of the villages. 


The BSC works with the scheduled caste (SC) communities or 
former untouchables, now called dalits. Fora long time its work 
was almost exclusively with the Vankar community. The 
untouchables(so called because of their association with polluting 
occupations, like sweeping, scavenging and skin flaying) do 
not exist as human beings within the conceptual framework of 
the caste system, yet in practice the system fits them in to suit — 
itself. 


Recognising the economic and social discrimination to which 

these sections of the population have been subjected forcenturies, 

India has a unique official policy of counteracting discrimina- 

tion by : 

- legal and constitutional measures 

- specific development programmes 

- reservation of seats in legislatures, educational institutions 
and government services. 


In Gujerat, the scheduled castes number about 2.5 million or 7% 
of the total population (1981 figures). The term SC covers more 
than 30 caste groups in Gujerat, of which three are important, 
embracing more than 80% of the SC population: Vankars (45%), 
Chamars (22%) and Bhangis (14%). Some practices associated 
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with untouchability are still found today, including : 


- untouchables must use separate water sources 

- untouchables cannot enter temples 

- they cannot enter shops 

- they cannot get a haircut or shave from Hindu barbers 

- atailor doesn't take their measurements but guesses how to 
stitch clothes 

- an employer throws the wages before an SC labourer 

- untouchables must step aside for caste Hindus 

- they must sit at a distance in panchayet meetings 

- their students must sit separately in schools 

- they cant touch the water pots or storage tanks of Hindus 
and must drink from separate glasses 

- the postman throws their mail from a distance. 


The BSC first worked with the Vankars, who are mostly wage 
earners or sharecroppers. Most of their one or two-roomed 
houses have plain mud walls and a tiled roof. Firewood, cow 
dung cakes or kerosene stoves are used for cooking. Many have 
electrical connections. The staple food is the chapati, eaten 
either with chilli powder or vegetable. The availability of milk 
and home-made ghee has decreased since official dairy policies 
implemented by milk cooperatives siphon away most of the 
milk in exchange for hard cash, which most people perpetually 
need. | 


The situation of the Chamars and Bhangis is similar but 
worse. 


Many of the members of the cooperatives cultivate their own 
land or land leased in under a system of sharecropping. Rice is 
the main crop, with certain unirrigated areas producing wheat. 
Paddy demands much labour, so the landless SC communities 
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find work during the monsoon season, but for about six months 
a year they have to search for work. 


Caste continues to be a significant factor in village life. The 
Rajputs are the dominant caste in the Bhal, where they wield 
both economic and political power and hold most of the 
cultivatable land. 


Each caste is governed by its own caste leaders. Matters 
affecting various castes may be referred either tothe government 
or to the village sarpanch or, finally, to a meeting of the caste 
leaders concerned. Small matters are easily dealt with by the 
leaders of the castes involved. Legal action is expensive; but 
very often it is the only means of self-defense in the hands of the 
poorer castes; the expenses can, however, be offset when the 
whole group uses this option. A quarrel between members of 
two castes is settled not by individuals themselves but by their 
leaders. This practice helps the vested interests, who need to 
deal only with the leaders. When the interests of the upper caste 
leaders conflict, their divisions are reflected in the lower castes, 
with the latter's leaders taking sides. This is one cause of 
factional fights. 


Other matters, say the preparations for a village festival - what 
tasks willbe done by which caste, what willbe their contribution, 
etc. - are also settled by the caste leaders. 


Golana: Suffering and Hope 


On January 26, 1986a large group of upper caste people armed 
with firearms and other weapons attacked the houses of the 
Vankars in Golana village. Four people were killed, 18 seriously 
injured, and three houses were burned down. The ostensible 
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cause was a bit of land used by the Rajputs as a threshing floor 
but given to the Vankars (108 households) by government for 
a housing colony. The main background cause was that the 
agricultural cooperative, set up in 1979, was efficient enough 
to break the dependence on the Rajputs for labour and loans. 
The attack, according to the feudal understanding of society, 
was meant to terrorise the former vassals back into subjection. 
But the Vankars had rejected their former feudal frame of 
reference for a modern outlook which stressed unity as a source 
of strength and cooperative action as an expression of this unity. 
A criminal case was registered and 14 accused were sentenced 
to life imprisonment and four others to six months 
imprisonment. 


The turning point in overcoming their fear was the burial of the 
victims. Many attended it and the site was in the middle of land 
forthe housing society. The people realised that they could stand 
up for their rights. When the verdict came the people were 
proud that nobody had been able to buy them, that unity had not 
been broken. The most important result of the event has been 
their changed attitude towards the upper castes. While formerly 
the latter had been seen as superbeings, as people to be afraid of 
and to be subject to, they are now seen as people who have been 
unjust, cruel and immoral 


BSC’s Philosophy and Approach 


A person grows and develops mainly from within. The more a 
person is in touch with oneself, the greater one's awareness. 
Persons ability to relate to themselves determines their ability 
to relate to others. The relational nature of the human being 
finds expression in sociability. Social intercourse, we assume, is 
meant to enrich oneself andyothers. Whatever fosters such 
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enrichment is functional, what prevents it is dysfunctional 
Conflict, if properly dealt with, far from being dysfunctional, 
can lead to growthand development. Social relations are seldom 
free of pressures arising from socio-economic structures, which 
must be closely monitored if individual freedom istobe preserved. 
This isan awareness which may often entaila political struggle, 
since development is an attempt to create a society in which 
exploitation becomes impossible. This means the creation of 
one s social, economic and political structures. Few individuals 
and fewer groups give up privilege willingly. That is why 
exploitation has to be overcome by empowering the weak. In 
practice this means : 


1) tohelpthe group achieve that socialawareness which makes 
each individual realise how society conditions him/her, 
specifically, the manner in which : 


- the powerful divide the poor, the better to rule over 
them 

- the powerful despise the weak and design ideologies to 
prove that the poor deserve nothing but contempt 

- the powerful keep the poor ignorant the better to 
control them 

- the powerful keep the poor economically dependent as 
the most effective means to enrich themselves and to 
prevent the poor from working for their rights. 


Awareness among the oppressed leads to the realisation of 
their need for: unity, self-respect, education and the 
expression of this unity in cooperative enterprises as the 
best means to offset the economic power of the rich. 


2) The development of their organisational ability in an 
economic enterprise must go hand-in-hand with the effort 
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to raise the group's social awareness. The peculiar social 
conditions of the scheduled castes in India demand that they 
set up separate economic organisations until they can relate 
to the “higher” castes on a footing of equality. Their new 
skills and their newly-gained economic self-sufficiency should 
help compel social acceptance. 


3) The creation of intermediate, self-managed groups is the 
immediate aim of the Centre's efforts. Such groups help 
individuals preserve astrong sense of belonging and identity. 


4) The autonomy of these intermediate groups requires that : 
a) they become economically self-sufficient, b) their members 
maintain a high degree of social awareness and c) the 
community as a whole imbibes a minimum amount of 
scientific or technological knowledge tocompete effectively 
with similar groups within and outside the country. 


The Centre realises the importance of political activity. It 
believes that a community comes really into its own only when 
it can take meaningful part in the political life of the nation. 
Much of the training the Centre imparts aims precisely at 
raising social and political awareness. The organisational ability 
acquired by the people is the best foundation on which a solid 
political future can be built. But the Centre is equally clear on 
another point: the people themselves should decide their course 
of political action. 


The Centre’s Pedagogy 


The Centre's pedagogy is based on its philosophy. There are 
three stages in the educational process : a) group training 
leading to social awareness, b) social awareness leading to 
group action, c) education in and through the cooperative. 
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1. Social training. The goal of this training is to counteract the 
harmful effects of sdcio-economic structures and their 
ideology on individuals and the group as a whole. Harmful 
effects like loss of self-respect, factional fights and 
dependence must be overcome by the lived experience of 
unity and mutual support. The group is also encouraged to 
share its concerns because a burden shared becomes lighter. 


Raising the creativity and critical awareness of the 
participants is done by reflecting on the situation of their 
own villages, their economic dependence and the means to 
attain self-sufficiency. Practical skills are also imparted, 
when needed, on communication with others, conflict 
resolution, planning, decision-making, dealing with the 
bureaucracy, etc. 


2. Group action. The aim of group training is action in the 
village. Establishment of a cooperative requires several 
meetings in order to convince representatives of all the 
households to buy shares. Then the group registers and 
elects its executive committee and chairperson, and may 
also apply to government for land and other facilities to 
which a cooperative for the SC is entitled . 


3. The cooperative as a university. The cooperative acts as a 
schoolin which new learning can take place on technological, 
managerial, social and political issues. In the cooperative the 
main obstacles to learning have been removed. The 
cooperative is also an economic unit in which the community 
owns and controls the means of production. It is a socio- 
cultural community where all the individuals relate to one 
another as human beings. It is also a political community 
which struggles for its rights. A cooperative offers a place 
where experts and the people can work together in 
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partnership, which blends two systems of knowledge, the 
indigenous and the new. 


Progress of Cooperatives 


In 1979 the Vadgam cooperative began afforestation and a 
nursery and did the first plantation. By 1980 it had transplanted 
70 acres. Courses were given to other cooperatives in 1981-83 
and in 1984 to the Golana women. In 1985 several other 
cooperatives joined the movement and Vadgam had its first 
harvest, earning Rs 37,000 from seven acres. The struggle in 
Golana occurred in 1986 and government sanctioned housing 
for Golana and grants for several cooperatives; some were 
given on contract the task of setting up nurseries. Charcoal was 
first produced and from its income Rs.90,000 went to repaying 
loans. In 1987 four cooperatives got 200 acres of land from 
government. In 1988 the project diversified into fish farming, 
mulberry and medicinal plants, and the organisation of women 
began. In 1989 the Federation was registered and collaborated 
with local government on a major food-for-work programme 
for all communities.The programme further expanded into 
charcoal production by the womens societies. The Federation 
began training programmes in 1990 and took up major housing 
programmes for all dalit communities with local government 
help. Charcoal production was 289 tons. In 1991 an area-level 
women's committee was formed, 266 tons of charcoal were 
produced, fair price shops were started, and the Federation took 
up cases of social discrimination and injustice by establishing a 
legal cell and expanded the agricultural scheme to 30 villages, 
leasing a rice mill and starting a government-funded Carp 
Breeding Research Centre. 
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Federation 


The Federation was established in 1989 as an apex body to help 
people to deal with the market and the bureaucracy, to serve as 
the facilitator and mediator of political interests and to invest in 
heavy equipment. The local agricultural, forestry and fisheries 
cooperativesare affiliated to it. It has both elected and appointed 
officials; the latter are paid employees who carry out the various 
tasks of the Federation. 


Self-reliance : a Search 


Self-sufficiency from the viewpoint of an oppressed community 
may be considered as the opportunity to make meaningful 
choices. There are several dimensions of self-reliance, each with 
its own criteria or indicators. 


L Psychological : self-image/self-respect, unity, perception/ 
management of risk, leadership development, inclusion of 
marginalised segments of the community (women, other 
castes). 


2. Economic : viability of enterprises, mixture of financial 
sources, mobilisation of members resources, networking 
with research centres, diversification, experimentation/ 
trial, generation of innovations, skill development. 


3. Social: pooling of resources, conflict resolution, distribution 
of benefits, management of surplus, negotiation with 
powerful groups, responses to injustices, networking with 


other POs, relationship with one's own NGO. 


Since 1987 there has been aspecific focus on the empowerment 
of women through economic activities like sericulture and 
savings, though mohila mandals (women’s groups) with an 
area-level apex body, all run by women. There have been man 
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frustrations and failures because women have to do the family 
work as well and follow the law laid down by the husband. 
However, a beginning has been made in awareness of gender 
discrimination. 


In analysing the economics of eight forestry cooperatives, the 
total investment was Ks 3527 per acre of productive plantation, 
almost the same as in government projects. However, about 
/7% of the investment has been through grants, in cash or in 
kind. In the absence of these grants, the productivity and 
economic viability of the cooperatives would definitely be 
suspect. 


Their total revenue was Rs. 1,273,664 from 2366 tons of 
harvested wood, which was mostly converted into charcoal 
Unfortunately, the members did not do the charcoal production 
themselves and about 80% of the total expenses went for labour 
charges for outside help. Cooperative records show that there 
was an average yield of 14.7 tons of wood or Rs. 7/911 per acre 
from 161 acres but they are now doing a higher density of 
planting anda net profit of about Rs. 4,500 per acre is expected. 


Since the lands were highly saline, intensive work was required 
to put in drainage systems. This was only possible through food- 
for-work programmes of the US Catholic Relief Services, 
which made a critical difference in the viability of the enterprise 
by taking care of the initial heavy investment in earthwork. 
Through food aid it has carried out land levelling, afforestation, 
construction of tanks, bunds, roads, canals and housing. A total 
of 456,294 workdays, valued at Rs. 4,303,696, have been 
utilised over a 9-year period, of which Rs. 2,082,638 were 
invested in the afforestation programmes of the eight 
cooperatives. 


While food aid has often been severely crificised for creating 
dependence, feeding the poor to increase the wealth of the rich 
and affecting the interests of the local producers, these harmful 
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effects were avoided by adopting a set of countervailing 
principles. 


The Federation has the future needs of the project areas and 
prepared suitable projects in view of self-reliance : 


- reducing the scope of exploitation in agricultural production/ 
marketing systems 


- helping the people acquire land for housing and 
implementing housing schemes for the poor 


- generating new ventures for the unemployed and needy 
sections of the cooperatives 


- strengthening existing cooperative ventures through new 
technology/products 


Most of the cooperative members (about 80%) are in agricultural 
production, with 1,200 members cultivating about 3,800 acres 
for producing rice. The Federation, with the surplus from the 
cooperatives, provides fertiliser and manure to the farmers on 
credit at 12% interest to break the hold of the moneylenders with 
their exorbitant rates of interest. The project covers 30 villages 
and hasa revolving fundof Rs. 1,200.000 for credit disbursement, 


repayment and administration. 


The Federation, with the BoCand5t.Xavier's College, istrying 
to identify and propagate good quality plants through tissue 
culture. Efforts are also being made to raise medicinal plants in 
the plantations and plants with saline tolerance on saline lands. 
One of the important social dimensions of self-reliance is 
conflict resolution. Conflicts mostly arise over power struggles 
between two or more traditional leaders. The cooperatives 
strive for factional parity in appointments and employment and 
use arbitration in the settlement of disputes. A few of the Bhal 
cooperatives suffered temporary closures because of factional 
conflicts, but the Federation now plays a greater role in 
arbitration. 
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Relationship with NGOs/POs 


With the establishment of the cooperatives and the Federation, 
the Centre's role has undergone many changes. From taking the 
initiative for new activities and directions it has now moved 
towards a supporting role. This process of disengagement has 
meant handing over the power and authority to decide financial 
and managerial matters to the POs. The process also involves a 
training role for the Centre because the local organisation has to 
be prepared to assume many of the responsibilities that the 
Centre used to shoulder earlier. The Centre has tried to fulfil this 
role by deputing one of its staff members to act as adviser to the 
General Manager of the Federation and to the managing 
committee. This advisory position has been envisaged as atime- 
bound arrangement for three years. Later on, the Centre may 
advise on specific issues if called upon to do so, especially in 
areas where the Federation has yet to acquire competence, e.g., 
planning for long-term economic viability for the Federation. 


Self-reliance and the Centre 


The BSC has been supported financially in its work by various 
organisations. However, it is concerned with the need to 
generate resources to cover staff and administrative costs tothe 
maximum extent possible. The alternatives that have been 
explored are : 


- building up internal reserves from interest income 

- economic ventures to generate profit 

- funding commitments by donors for specific programmes 
which include some proportion of staff costs 

- specific funding commitments for staff support. 
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PEOPLE’S ORGANISATION FROM 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF SELF-RELIANCE 
Fr. Raymond Ambroise & D. ABRAHAM 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
The Andhra Pradesh Social Service Society (APSSS), the 


organisation of the Bishop's Council for Development Apostolate, 
is working to form the poor into a self-reliant community. The 
traditional view was that giving the poor what they lacked 
(money, material, skills) would lead to their development. But 
this approach has not brought about change; rather, the number 
of poor has increased. Those who did improve their condition 
became like their oppressors. 


Therefore, APSSS has opted for a new model that would 
guarantee an overall change in society. The poor were no longer 
looked on as PEOPLE IN NEEDS but PEOPLE IN 
POTENTIALS. This led NGOs to look at the culture and milieu 
of the poor in order to actualise their potentials. APSSS used 
conscientisation and literacy as a point of entry. It prepared 
educational material to initiate a process of conscientisation 
based on the Paulo Freire method of using familiar terms of the 
people to develop 16 themes into picture form for problem- 
posing and problem-solving through group discussion. From 
1977 to 1985 the results proved successful and some groups 
became self-reliant. 


But unity and the community dimension soon waned as 
competitive development arose. Hence, it was realised that 
competent animators are needed to guide the process. The new 


APSSS policy can be summarised as follows : “TO DEVELOP 
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THE POOR AS RESOURCES INSTEAD OF USING 
RESOURCES TO DEVELOP THE POOR.” Though still in 
an exploratory stage, it entails not only uniting against oppressors 
but promoting the livelihood of all The animator begins with 
adult literacy and forms a group in a village. Because of difficulty 
in maintaining interest, songs were used as cultural tools. From 
guided discussion on issues and problems identified by the poor 
as relevant to their lives, they themselves initiate action to 
remedy them. When the poor unite and solve a problem they 
quickly gain self-confidence, acquire a positive self-image, 
uncover leadership and learn that “in unity there is strength’. 


How to keep the groups actively united after several successful 
efforts, when no new issues were obvious? Through income 
generating action programmes, based on their own savings or 
bank loans. APSSS does not make decisions for individual 
economic development but each group adopts its own means. 
At their frequent meetings the members deposit their savings 
and discuss any issue or problem, including those of non- 
members in order to attract others tothe movement. The group 
provides their own literacy centre (with help for the roof) and 
literacy instructor, and it isencouraged to spread the programme 
to nearby villages because the group members are credible 
witnesses to their own improvement. 


Nearby villages cluster together as a unit, which meets once a 
month to facilitate the movement at the macro-level. The unit 
takes over many promotion and monitoring activitiesof APSSS 
staff and is now striving to organise 5-6 units at Mandal-level 
(embracing about 25 villages). 


The villagers meet about 50% of the group expenses through 
cash contributions, or /0% if one considers the loss of wages to 
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attend meetings, rallies, etc. APSSS, however, has no plan to 
become 100% self-reliant, because the poor still depend on it for 
qualitative growth. It likewise hasno plan for revenue generating 
projects of its own. 


Introduction 


Andhra Pradesh is in South India, covering an area of 275,008 
sq.km. Its population is 66 million (1991 census). The literacy 
rate for males is 56.24% and for females 33.71%. Hindus are the 
majority, followed by Muslims and Christians. The state has 
good water resources, since 15% of the river water of India 
flows through this state. About 70% of the people depend on 
agriculture. In South India, AP stands first in rice production 
and exports rice to other states. 


A few landlords own most of the land ina village. They normally 
live in a well-developed section of the village, containing all 
public facilities. Besides the landlords there is a group of 
businessmen, who run shops or small hotels/coffee shops or are 
engaged in buying the produce of the village as middlemen and 
selling it in cities. Then there are village artisans and caste-based 
service groups like carpenters, barbers, cobblers, washermen, 
etc. The rest, the landless labourers, normally belong to the 
harijans (untouchables, dalits); they live in the least-developed 
section of the village. Though living there for generationsthere _ 
is little unity among them. 


Traditional View about Development of the Poor 


The target group of all NGOs is the poor, the marginalised and 
the oppressed. (We use these terms interchangeably.) One of 
the dominant views of NGOs in the past was that the poor are 
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PERSONS WITH NEEDS, and therefore they were defined 
as a class of human beings who lack regular and proper food, 
clothing and shelter and are also unskilled and illiterate. Hence, 
to develop the poor meant a process of providing them with 
what they lacked (money, material or skill) and it was believed 
that the POOR + MONEY, MATERIAL & SKILL would lead 
to the alchemy of DEVELOPMENT OF THE POOR. But 
decades of experience has proved that in spite of dousing the 
poor with astronomical amounts of money to provide what they 
lack has not brought abut the desired change in the poor, nor has 
it significantly reduced the number of the poor. A few notable 
defects in this model of development have been the perpetuation 
of a negative self-image in the poor, as they realised that 
donning the mantle of poverty was the only meansof generating 
and maintaining pity in the donors so that the relief tap was kept 
open indefinitely. 


In other cases, where individuals did improve through the 
moneyand skill input, the dimension of community development 
was often missing. Paulo Freire made clear that the poor have 
adopted the values of their oppressors and exploiters, whom 
they look on as the essence of being human. TO BE IS TO BE 
LIKEand TOBE LIKE is TO BELIKE THEIR OPPRESSORS. 
This is not authentic human development or liberation from 
poverty. Thus, a few benefited poor are put on a path of upward 
social mobility with allthe competitive and exploitative practices 
of a capitalist society, neglecting development of the human 
community as a whole. 


Freire’s Views on Authentic Development 


The views of Friere can be explained thus. Human society is 
divided into two groups: the rich and middle class forming 
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one group, capable of meeting their needs and consequently 
living a dignified human life. The other group consists of the 
poor living below the poverty line, incapable of meeting their 
needs and consequently forced to live in sub-human conditions. 
Who are the poor in the bottom tier? Some of them have slipped 
from the top group due to some injustice inflicted on them (or 
their own fault or some accident of fate - Ed.). Some have been 
denied access toa better quality of life for generations due to the 
social system. For those at the bottom, the top group is the goal 
of life. Many feel that it is a utopian dream to reach this goal 
Others, motivated by the NGOs, find projects as avenues or. 
corridors of escape. A few succeed in the attempt; quite a 
few also fail | 


The goal of those who escaped is to rehabilitate themselves in 
the top group. But they realise that the top group has different 
levels. Their struggle to rehabilitate is not over. They have to 
move up the social ladder of the top group. For this they realise 
that they have to follow the practices of the top group. In this 
process of upward-looking, they not only forget their roots but 
also realise that their upward growth can be maintained only if 
they exploit their former colleagues for self-improvement. 
While the NGOs may be happy about the number of people they 
helped in securing their escape from the bottom, the top keeps 
pushing people to the bottom (or keeps producing more poor 
than those rehabilitated) and thus in the final analysis the 
poverty, or the number of poor in society, has not been reduced 
significantly. It is for this Paulo Freire would like the poor in the 
process of development to reject the model of the top group as 
their ideal and opt for a new model that will merge both the 
bottom and top into the human community based on justice, 
equality and fraternity. 
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APSSS Opts for a New Model 


For the last 15 or 20 years there has been a search for other 
models of development that would guarantee an overall change 
in human society. The search for other models also changed the 
perception of the poor as PEOPLE WITH NEEDS to PEOPLE 
WITH POTENTIALS. This made NGOs look at them as 
human beings and study their culture and milieu so as to 
generate a process in them to actualise their potentials and this 
process of development is punctuated with community 
development values as opposed to sole self-development at the 
cost of community. One of the social scientists who caught the 
imagination of NGOs in search of alternative models of 
development was Paulo Friere with his theory of non-formal 
education to change the poor, who are treated as objects, into 
subjects capable of acting in a critical way so as to ensure a 
dignified human life for self and others or to create a society 
where all can live as subjects. 


APSSS was set up in 1977 when this new thinking was gaining 
ground. Since the existing diocesan Social Services Societies 
were engaged in providing money and material to the poor, 
APSSS in a regional consultation on its role was mandated to 
bring in a qualitative change in the development apostolate so 
that the concern of the Church for the poor could result in 
building up a just society or the Kingdom of God as the ultimate 
goal of interventions in favor of the poor for their development. 


To execute this mandate, APSSS applied the Freire method in 
preparing educational material that would begin a process of 
conscientisation among the poor in AP. The staff went to the 
rural poor to collect their problematic words by listening to 
them and noting down often-used phrases in their dialogue and 
discussions. This process resulted in the selection of 16 themes 
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which seemed to be the most common issues affecting the poor 
in AP. These themes were further developed into pictures, 
encoding the message. To this wasadded literacy by the teaching 
of constituent alphabets and derivative words leading to the 
formation of small sentences which were phonetically rich but 
also imparted anew value tothe poor. Our efforts to conscientise 
the poor and move them from the magical and naive levels of 
consciousness to the threshold of critical consciousness seemed 
to bear fruits. Research conducted on measurement of growth 
in critical consciousness of our target groups in 1985 proved 
that we were successful to a great extent in our efforts. The 
research report by Prof. P. Ramachandran of the Tata Institute 
for Social Sciences, Bombay, is published under the title: “An 
Attempt at Awakening Consciousness.” 


Every success raised the question : “What next?” It was seen 
that the issue-based mobilisation of people and the resultant 
unity biased upon the emotional integration seemed to start 
disintegrating once the goal was achieved, with some of the 
successful groups becoming self-reliant. It seemed that the poor 
reached the wrong destiny, which we wanted to avoid. The 
resolving of every issue brought in a better quality of life. Thus, 
the problem-posing and problem-solving education of Paulo 
Freire was also promoting self-reliance of the poor. But the 
conscientisation process can be misguided in spite of our 
precautions and the resultant self-reliance can foster in the poor 
the process of individualisation, negating the community 
dimension. This is specifically due to existing practices in 
society at large. For once the process of self-reliance begins to 
bear fruit, a feeling develops of how to get the maximum yield 
out of one’s investment, to be competitive, to be successful, etc. 
Unity and the community dimension that were evident when 
the issues of the poor were tackled by them, seemedto wane and 
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give way to individual development at the cost of others. In 
other words, even the Frierian method, unless guided by 
competent animators, can serve as a booster rocket to land the 
poor in a sphere where they can act by themselves without 
carrying the community with them. This is what happened to 
the first successful villages in the APSSS programme. We were 
successful only partially as regards our goal of working for a just 
society or the Kingdom of God. 


After 1986 APSSS felt the need of an alternative rational base 
to sustain the unity born out of emotional issue-based mobilisation 
of people. This structure would also foster new values that 
would strengthen the community dimension, preventing as far 
as possible the individualisation process. The search of APSSS 
culminated in opting for People’s Organisation as a process 
beyond Paulo Friere, in which conscientisation and building up 
of community are combined in the rural reality of Andhra 


Pradesh. 


Our policy is summed up as follows : “TO DEVELOP THE 
POOR AS RESOURCES INSTEAD OF USING 
RESOURCES TO DEVELOP THE POOR.” We shall explain 
how our process is realised through our activities, though we 
are still in a phase of exploration. 


Background of the Rural Poor 


The landless labourers normally earn their livelihood by working 
in the fields of the landlords. In AP there isa practice of contract 
labour, in which the labourer will work for a whole year at a 
fixed amount. He would also receive a pair of clothes at the 
harvest festivaland left-over food from the landlord's household. 
In return, the landlord can claim his services throughout the 
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year with no fixed working hours. 


Due to the caste system and the exclusion of the harijans from 
public life for generations, the landless labourers, who form the 
bulk of the harijans in the village, live in the same area of the 


village. But they have little unity among themselves. Why is 
this? 


It could probably be explained by the economic principle of 
supply and demand. The poor being numerous in India and the 
agricultural work being seasonal there is always a competition 
among the workers. The poor who are employed as contract 
labourers consider themselves to be privileged among the poor, 
because the landlord has accepted to employ them. Even if there 
are 10 or more landless labourers working for one landlord, 
there is always an attempt on the part of the labourers to please 
the landlord by their hard work, so that he will continue to 
employ them in lean periods or in subsequent years. The 
landlord, even though he may be exploiting the poor, is looked 
upon as a saviour of the poor. Thus, feudalistic relations take 
precedence over the horizontal community unity. In fact, a real 
threat affecting the livelihood of the poor is the fellow poor who 
can snatch away the employment provided by the landlord. 
Thus, a poor man tends to look upon a fellow poor man more as 
a threat and less as an asset. An unemployed poor man may 
approach the landlord secretly and offer his services at less 
wages than acontract labourer. In sucha case the landlord would 
tell the latter to reduce his wages or he would cancel the contract 
and offer the job to his colleague. In the face of such competition 
there is no mutual trust among the poor. 


Perhaps there could also be another cause. If a poor man needs 
money in an emergency he cannot get an advance froma fellow 
poor man. He must plead with the landlord to accept his son or 
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other family member to work for him until the needed loan is 
repaid. Often this cannot be done because of the high rate of 
interest, so the bonded labour continues indefinitely. 


With such practices and attitudes it is not possible to build up 
a conducive atmosphere for building up unity. If a social worker 
enters a village with money and material and looks for the 
poorest as his target group, normally there is a struggle among 
the poor to qualify for help. The poor also know that in case of 
material distribution the greater the number the less the benefit. 
Hence, they trend to discredit their fellow poor so they can be 
the beneficiaries and the number of beneficiaries can be limited. 
Due to such competition, there can be no real community 
building. Material resources being always limited, someone is 
bound to be excluded. Leaving aside all the other negative 
aspects we want to focus here on the attitude of the poor to their 
fellow poor as basically one of threat and not one of community 


building. 


Another social worker can enter such a village and start a 
process of mobilisation to confront the oppressor on such 
matters as low wages, unlimited hours of work, etc. Where only 
confrontation is used, we find that when the poor attempt to 
confront the powerful they end up being suppressed under the 
pretext of law and order, because the powerful have the support 
of the police. The hope of the poor then dies out. The defect of 
this approach is that, even if they win, they do not know how 
to share, because they can only unite against oppressors but not 
to promote each one's livelihood. 


Adapting Paulo Freire 


When an APSSS animator enters a village he tries to organise 
the poor for adult literacy. A public function on the need of 
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literacy, along with a cultural programme, presents to the 
people the need for literacy and motivates a small group of 
illiterates to meet regularly in the evenings. Being tired after a 
hard day's work and not feeling illiteracy to be a major handicap, 
the initial enthusiasm and motivation soon died down, when 
the education was based only on primary school textbooks. 
Later, a primer based on Paulo Freirian methodology was used 
and songs were added as cultural tools. 


The group sits with the animator for discussion and the poor try 
to identify relevant issues and problems of their village that 
currently affect their lives. If they have difficulty doing so, the 
animator helps the process along with critical questions and by 
citing examples from activities of the poor in other villages. It 
is the animator's critical role to make the poor think of a solution 
in which they will be fully involved. Normally, two types of 
action are recommended at this time. One isa collective action 
programme leading to the resolving of the issue. Here each 
member willhave tocontribute tothe solution, ie., get involved 
personally. The other isto make a representation tothe concerned 
authorities, who have a duty and provision to attend to such 
issues as part of the government programme for the welfare of 
its citizens and especially the weaker sections. 


To illustrate this, let us take the example of the problem of 
drinking water. People have to walk long distances to fetch 
water. either due to lack of a well in their locality or temporary 
drying up of an existing well in the dry season (or exclusion 
from using the village well reserved for high caste Hindus - 
Fd.). The initial reaction might be to ask the parish priest or 
some organisation to help. But with the animator to guide them, 
it suddenly dawns on them that they are the ones who have dug 
all the wells in the village; if so, why can't they dig or AesbeD 
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their own well by themselves? Once they accept this, they then 
plan an organisation to carry out the work. Everyone must work 
without wage one or two daysto complete the project. Since the 
work is within their normal competence, they can realise the 
goal of having water locally available. 


The animator could also guide them to make a representation to 
the concerned government authorities to resolve the issue, 
since providing drinking water is one of the programmes of 
government. Those with the greatest capacity to explain the 
issue are selected; the members pay their travel and food costs, 
if any. In most cases, such representation produces the desired 
results. If the representation fails, the group would again discuss 
the matter and decide either to go to higher authorities or to 
make a united demonstration before the concerned official. In 
most cases such an approach pays off and the problem is solved. 


When a group solves a common issue it is an important 
moment and they learn several lessons: l) since it is they who 
have solved the problem, the poor get an enhanced self-image; 
2) they realise that unity is an asset and power; 3) in the action 
a certain leadership emerged among them; and 4) the whole 
process generates hope for the future that they can solve other 
and even bigger problems. They need not wait for some NGO 
to come and solve their problems. The animator encourages 
them to go for more action programmes and to start with 
community issues like a well, roads, electric lights in their part 
of the village, etc. 


From community issues the focus will then turn to individual 
economic issues, mainly investigating alternative sources of 
livelihood through bank loans for income-generating activities. 
As they gradually improve their economic status, the focus will 
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shift to social issues : change in dress, cleanliness, claiming 
equality with others in the village, stopping drinking, sending 
children to school, learning to read and write instead of giving 
thumb impressions, etc. 


Once the poor taste collective power and improve the quality of 
their lives, they may go in for many action programmes but this 
may not be long lasting. This is the experience of APSSS. Many 
groups which solved a number of issues slowly disintegrated. 
The unity suddenly seemed to have evaporated. What more 
could we do to sustain and promote the unity further? 


Limitation of the Methodology of Paulo Freire 


The invariable condition in all issues is the need for the issue- 
affected poor to unite and enter intoaction asacommunity. [his 
process of mobilisation seems to come to an end when the issue 
issolved. The quality of life has improved. Thischange generates 
hope and the second issue is solved more easily than the first. But 
every solution seems to be counter-productive. Let us explain 
this: when we mobilised the poor on an issue, the issue became 
the goalof mobilisation and united the poor asa community. The 
process of struggle to solve the issue gave them a legitimate 
reason to cling to the group, because the resolving of the issue 
would be beneficial to the members of the group. Finally, when 
the group solved the issue, it was like amoment of achievement 
for the group as well as the reaching of the goal Further _ 
mobilisation asa group seemed superfluous. When the solution 
to the issue brought other issues, they continued to work 
together. After solving a series of local issues at the micro-level, 
however, they could come to a lull period when no new and 
common issues were evident. The purpose of coming together 
and sticking together as a group seemed to have no further 
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relevance tilla new common issue arose. 


As community issues get solved, the focus shifts slowly to 
income-generating action programmes for individuals of the 
community. But when certain individuals reached a certain 
level of economic betterment they did not feel the need of 
continuing in the group. Such persons were also not interested 
that every other poor person in the community should develop. 
Thus, the process of conscientisation, unless guided by expert 
animators, can degenerate into a process of rehabilitation in the 
capitalist system (the poor want to imitate the oppressor), which 
is self-improvement at the cost of others. This is the system 
which constantly produces poor in the society, or, in terms of 
Paulo Freire, makes fellow people into objects. 


Challenge of APSSS 


The challenge before APSSS was how to orient the poor, who 
were divided among themselves and were survival-oriented, to 
emerge as a force in society at the village and supra-village 
levels so that they could become more assertive of their rights 
and acquire greater control over the resources at their disposal 
in order to build a more just society. 


This realisation prompted us to promote the concept of a just 
society as a goal to be achieved. It is an appealing concept to the 
poor because it is the poor who long to change society into a 
more just one, where their life will get a better deal It is indeed 
the truth of the beatitude when Christ said, “Blessed are the 
poor, for theirs is the Kingdom of God” because the poor have 
a vested interest in changing society. We also realised that we 
should develop a structure at various levels to sustain and 
develop the unity achieved through issue-based mobilisation. 
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Thus, the need for promoting emergence of people s 
organisation. 


Realising a New Equation 


The poor who were mobilised realised the following NEW 
EQUATION : 


A poor person as an individual - survival level of existence; 30 
poor persons formed into a group = could solve many issues 
leading to economic, political and social benefits. They got a 
bigger share of the cake than they were accustomed to. 


This realisation was now projected to new levels : 


If 30 were to become 300 - how much better would it be or how 
much bigger would the size of their share become? 


If 300 were to become 3000 = would it be still better? 


When we speak of development leading to a just society it 
should be a movement of the majority of a society to opt for a 
change. Who can be the best crusaders in society to change it for 
the better? It is the poor, because in a re-structured society they 
can have a more just treatment. The issue-based groups at 
micro-level must work for sustained movements of the poor at 
a macro-level. First of all, a permanent structure is needed at the 
micro-level Committee Members are selected, one leader for 9 
or 10 members. All the committee members together form a 
structure responsible for running of the programme at village 
level and for representing the group outside. 
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Building up People’s Organisation 


The community members are responsible for calling meetings, 
collecting member savings and depositing bank accounts. They 
implement all group decisions. APSSS insists that the groups 
meet at regular intervals, at least twice a week. They discuss 
problems, including those of non-members, in order to attract 
them for membership, which increases the group s power. They 
are encouraged to spread the programme to the neighboring 
villages and the groups discuss the best method of doing this. 
Community formation, group formation and other procedures 
are learned from the old centres or adopting centres. This is 
much more effective because neighbouring groups are highly 
credible witnesses of the efficacy of the programme. The 
adoption process keeps individuals or groups which become 
developed from cutting themselves off from the poor, who are 
now considered not as competiters but companions. In this way, 
the group remains united. Their unity becomes a living unity 
and the way the community gets involved even in personal 
problems (on the occasion of marriage and death the community 
came to the rescue of the family, sick persons were escorted to 
the hospital for treatment, etc.) which makes them realise that 
security lies in the community. 


The community members have much paper work to do and this 
motivatesthemtobecome literate. They arrange for an instructor 
and the group pays for him. Gradually they build their own 
centre and the APSSS furnishes only the roof. 


Supra-village level 


Intermediary or semi-macro level structures called UNITS are 
built up, comprising a cluster of 3-5 nearby villages. Unit 
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meetings take place once a month. The representatives from the 
different groups elect their own officers, with each village 
having a representative. Each village gives its report on its 
programme and problems of the previous month. 


APSSS is now working on forming a Mandal-level structure of 
about 25 villages. There may be other forces in the society that 
try to co-opt the groups for their vested interests, so the 
challenge is greater at this level. 


Self-reliance 


When the poor feel that "We have done it ourselves’, as in the 
saying of Lao Tse, they realise that they are no longer worthless 
or useless as they were told or used to believe. When they realise 
their self-dignity then it means they seek to be clean, dress 
neatly, change their manners, send their children to school, 
think of tomorrow or demand a stop to discrimination against 
them. They serve themselves without the intervention of an 


NGO. 


The danger arises, however , that a group may disintegrate 
when only a part of it can be helped at once. The group must be 
guided to benefit in stages, to select the first group by common 
consensus, while the leaders work till all members get the 
benefits like loans, houses, etc. 


Those who were contract or bonded labourers now end their 
relationship and opt to be daily wage earners because they now 
have an alternative source of income (buffaloes, handicrafts, 
etc.). Many become tenants by taking crop loans from the bank. 


Community Improvements 
A 1990 survey of 5/9 villages revealed the following 
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improvements : cleaning, repairing and constructing roads; 
obtaining electricity; obtaining house sites for all; starting 
school/balwadi; forming a Mahila Mandal(women sassociation) 
and getting benefits like sewing machines; tree planting; 
getting public land and building of sheds for adult education 
centre; organising health programmes; obtaining ration cards 
for all; organising support to force authorities to take definite 
legal actions in favor of rape victims. 


Till December 1990 the poor mobilised and contributed Rs 
15,06,453 as their contribution to community assets worth Rs 


1,09,11,539. 


Individual Economic Improvements 


Each group decides for itself on feasible means for individual 
economic improvements. Some of the types of actions are as 
follows : savings scheme; animal rearing (goat and sheep); 
dairy unit; bidding in auction for fish tanks of government; 
obtaining loans for cultivation, purchase of animals, handicrafts, 
musical instruments, etc; obtaining marginal money and 
subsidy from Scheduled Caste and Backward Caste Corpo- 
ration; brick-making unit; silt-removing crane; water tank for 
people and animals; agricultural wells; kitchen garden; 
sericulture; buying nets and fish traps; setting up cycle shop and 
other petty business; taking land on lease for cultivation or fish 
culture; getting loans for cycle to be more mobile; getting new 
housing schemes for the village. 


In all, 4431 learners obtained houses from the Weaker Section 
Housing Programme of government and more than 2302 got 
buffaloes through bank loans. The total loans came to Rs 
6,16,09,175 for economic development programmes from 
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Cultural Change as a Result of Dignity 
Consciousness 


That the poor now value themselves is shown in the following 
action programmes: ABC members standing for panchayat and 
member ward elections; stopping drinking habits; preventing 
liquor being sold in the village; participants meeting expenses 
of locally organised programmes; sending children to school; 
preparing toilet/bathing place for women; getting Sunday asa 
holiday; cleanliness (home and environment); dressing like 
others; changing food habits; getting liberated through their 
own instructors; youth organising dramas; organising sports 
for the whole village; volunteering to meet part of the programme 
costs. 


In 1968 Misereor and Cebemo sanctioned Rs. 62,40,681 to 
promote non-formal education and community building in 250 
villages for a period of three years. The contribution of the 
people was to be Rs. 7,79,400. By December 1991 we were 
roughly in 500 villages, an increase of 100% in the proposed 
number of villages, and we had 20 lakh rupees left of the total 
62 lakhs. We used this to extend the project period from three 
to four years and the number of villages from 250 to 600. The 
balance was applied to 1992 and four lakhs were spent for a van 
for mobility. The local contribution of the people grew from 9% 
to 50%, or 70% if the wage loss to manage the programme is 
included. 


Self-reliance of the NGO 
At one time the APSSS administration numbered 300. Today it 


has transferred village-level instructors salaries and expenses 
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of the monthly unit meeting to the people's organisation, 
reducing the staff to about 50. Many feared that this would be 
the end of the APSSS but one has to have faith in the ability of 


the people to manage their own affairs. 


What about plans of the APSSS to become 100% self-reliant? 
There are no plans to reach 100% self-reliance because the poor 
still depend on us qualitatively, since their improvement has 
resulted from qualitative interventions of the APSSS. They are 
now experts at the micro-level but they need guidance as they 
emerge at macro-level 


Nor does APSSS have any plans to become totally independent 
of Misereor and Cebemo and it does not intend to put up any 
revenue-generating projects. These measures would only be 
considered in emergency. What does partnership with the 
funding agencies mean? They provide us with money and we 
give them credibility for having helped the right projects. 
Secondly, we share with them our experience which only 
organisations like APSSS have. We believe that the dialogue 
and discussions that we have had with our partner agencies has 
also helped them to gain practical insights in the field of 
development. Asa result, we have developed a mutual respect. 
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RAIGARH AMBIKAPUR HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION (RAHA) AND TRIBAL 
WAYS OF PARTICIPATION 
Fr. C. Van Besouw, S.J. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


RAHA has been carrying on a community health programme 
for tribals since 1974 in two districts of Madhya Pradesh. There 
are three base hospitals and 83 small rural health centres, guided 
by an Executive Director and three full-time health coordinators. 
RAHA carries out the following programmes : 


- ‘Training of village health workers (VHW) 
of traditonal birth attendants 
of school health guides 
of cluster animators 
- On-going education and motivation of nurses 
- School health programmes 
- Mother and child health clinics 
- ‘T.B. control programme 
- Medical insurance scheme 


The education programme was begun in 1975. Villagers select 
aman and a woman as volunteer health workers to get training 
for helping their community with their basic health needs. 
After training they receive educational materials and a first aid 
kit and work in their villages. The aim of RAHA was to make 
maximum use of avilable human resources to improve health 
conditions in the area so that people would not have to sell land 
and cattle to get medical treatment. 
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The medicalinsurance scheme be gan because medicaltreatment, 
especially in hospitals, is beyond the paying capacity of the 
majority of the tribal people. The scheme first covered only 
hospitalisation but was later extended to cover the treatment of 
the VHW in the village and of the nurse in the health centre. In 
three years membership built up to 37,000 and is now about 


75,000. 


The scheme depends on large numbers participating, stress on 
preventive medicine and a spirit of solidarity according to the 
saying : I pay for my neighbor and my neighbor pays for me.” 


Self-reliance is promoted by not allowing an “employee 
mentality’ to develop. Work is voluntary and even curative 
treatment, if carefully monitored, can be fully supported by 
the people. If a capital fund can be built up. even 
administrative expenses can be supported from the interest. 
The main task is to help people believe in themselves so that 
they can stand on their own two feet. In spite of foreign 
funding, a dependence mentality has not developed because 
from the beginning stress was on local resources and volunteer 
S€rvices. 


Background 
RAHA was started in 1969 under the Catholic Church, but 


began its programmes of community health only in 1974. 
RAHA is an informal grouping of three base hospitals and 83 
small rural health centres, under an executive director and three 
full-time health coordinators. They play a supportive and 
facilitating role in helping the health centre nurses guide their 
village health workers (VHW), traditional birth attendants 
(TBA), school health guides and cluster animators in their 
respective tasks. 
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Basic Data 


Raigarh and Surguja Districts of Madhya Pradesh have a large 
tribal population. The density of population is about 100 persons 
per sq.km. The tribals or adivasis live in isolated villages of 50 
to 100 households. They are peace-loving, courageous in the 
face of wild animals but fearful of outsiders. Their economy is 
focused on fulfilling their immediate needs and they share freely 
with others. Tribals have a strong attachment to the land, and 
their sense of dignity, social standing and security depend on it. 


Programmes of RAHA 


- training of village health workers, traditional birth 
attendants, school health guides and cluster animators 

- ongoing education and motivation of nurses 

- school health programme 

- mother and child health clinics 

- ‘T.B. control programme 

- medical insurance scheme. 

- tribal schools 


The two most important programmes are : 
l) Village Health Promotors Training Programme 


From 19/5 a decentralised education programme was begun 
for training one man and one woman chosen from each village. 
They would work as volunteers after getting training and 
would receive education materials and an elementary first aid 
kit. The purpose was to make use of the available human 
resources to improve the health situation in the area, so that 
people would no longer be forced to sell their land and cattle to 
save the life of a sick relative. 
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Between 1974 and 1991 the following were achieved : 


- total number of health camps held 252 
- of days 2194 
- of VHW trained 4632 
- of TBA (dais) 514 
- of school health guides 246 
- of others trained IB i/: 


Nurses are expected to multiply their services by the number of 
VHW and TBAs that they can animate and guide. They meet 
their VHW and TBAs in monthly follow-up meetings where 
they report on problems, exchange experiences, get guidance 
and plan for further improvements. 


2) Medical Insurance Scheme 


Medical treatment and especially hospitalisation are beyond the 
paying capacity of most tribal people. Without a viable medical 
insurance scheme, our base hospitals would not be able to fulfill 
their priority objective, namely, medicalservices toall, including 
the poor. 


Initially only hospitalisation was to be covered by the MIS. But 
people were not interested in going to the hospital Then it was 
decided that the MIS would also cover the treatment of the 
VHW in the village and of the nurse in the health centre. This 


brought a great response and now there are 75,000 members. 


The scheme rests on three pillars : 1) a great number must take 
part; 2) prevention must be stressed; and 3) a spirit of solidarity 
must be the main attitude. “I pay for my neighbor and my 
neighbor pays for me.” 
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Finances 


One of the most important assets in the programme is that, from 
the very beginning, we have been careful not to allow an 
‘employee mentality’ to develop. People serve as vounteers, 
without remuneration from RAHA. It is a challenge to their 
genenosity. Experience shows that even curative treatment 
can be fully supported with people’s money. If a capital fund 
could be built up, then administrative services could be supported 
from the interest accrued. 


Self-reliance 


Self-reliance means more than “meeting running expenses or 
“self-financing or economic independence . It means a wider 
overall independence, including the psychological; mental 
attitudes are the most important. To achieve self-reliance, our 
fest TaskeishlO MEBLP&s PEOPLE EVE BEC IEV Basin 
THEMSELVES. 


Oppressed people often have a deep-rooted negative self- 
image, which forms the biggest obstacle for their growth to 
maturity. Affirmative and stimulating leadership can undo this 
inferiority complex and instilla new sense of dignity. By sharing 
responsibility it can foster mature autonomy. Hence. TOHELP 
PEOPLE TO STAND ON THEIR OWN FEET would be the 
second task. Tribal peoplesuse their herbal knowledge, contribute 
to training expenses according to their capacity and decision- 
making is in the hands of the local committee. 


Achievements : 


- a great cooperation and team spirit among the various 
religious congregations working in the area 
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- areorientation among the health personnel from individual 
curative care to community health care where prevention 
plays an important part 

- agreater utilisation of Church facilities for people's needs 

- achange in attitude among the people 

from passive recipients to active promotors of health 
from helpless non-achievers to esteemed key players 
from dependence to increasing self-reliance 

from sheltered aloofness to fruitful cooperation with 
government. 


Self-sustainability 


Since no salaries are involved, all programmes can be made self- 
sustainable; ex pensesare limited and can be borne bythe people. 
Efforts are being made so that the people can also pay for the 
services of the mobile team and health coordinators. This 
depends on increasing MIS membership and reducing the need 
for hospital referrals through prevention, early detection and 
improved professional ability of the nurses. | 


Funding Agencies 


For the most part, no initiatives would have been taken if 
funding had not been available. It did not produce a mentality of 
dependence, however, because from the beginning local 
resources and_ volunteer services were stressed. Outside 
funding is only like a motor to get the process going. 


Suggestions for Overseas Development Aid Policy and Practice 


|) Support preferentially those projects which have the potential 
to become truly self-reliant, or at least develop their capacity 
to do it. 
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If people's contribution could be used to form a capital fund, 
instead of being used for project expenses, it would increase 
the capacity of the project holder to become self-reliant. 


Local bishops’ certificates should not be required for 
autonomous registered societies, since it is contrary to the 
principle of fostering mature autonomy. Such a practice 
puts lay people at a disadvantage and can lead to srious 
abuses. 


Within the approved budget, increasing responsibility 
should be given to the local partner for optimum use of the 
funds and greater freedom for making necessary changes. 


Mp) y 
i 
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MINDANAO-SULU SOCIAL ACION; STATUS 
OF SELF-RELIANCE AND THRUST 
Sr. CorA LUCERO 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The Concept of Self-reliance 


It is a body of human concepts, principles and practices of a 
process by which an individual or group pursues goals and the 
ways to reach them through interaction with the community or 
different communities, so that they can promote equality and 
solidarity to participate in the development process as human 
beings. 


Such a process needs committed leadership. It abandons 
dependence but not exchange. 


The Role of NGO/MISSA 


1. To encourage the inclusion of people empowerment in all 
programmes and projects. [his isan important step towards 
self-reliance, which takes the form of sectoral organising 
and basic ecclesial communities. 


2. To give a sustained support to the functional NGOs for 
administrative costs and for institutional building capacity. 


3. Tohave periodical visits of the partner agency representative 
to promote solid organising, networking and alliance 
building with the NGOs and POs. The personal visits of 
partners bolsters the unity of purpose, sharing of resources 
and genuine partnership for development. _ 
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The Function of Foreign Aid 


The foreign funds are mostly used for planning, monitoring and 
building up of programmes and projects. Foreign aid has also 
helped in the strengthening of the network, which helps to 
keep up the capabilities of the personnel. 


Background 


Mindanao had a population of 14.2 million in 1990, or about the 
same as all the Visayas. Its per capita income is P. 13,881, 16% 
higher than other regions of the country, other than the 
National Capital Region (NCR). With its substantial population 
and good per capita income, Mindanao forms a combined 
market large enough tosupport many consumer goods industries. 


The land area of Mindanao is 3./3 million hectares, making up 
38% of the total farm area of the country. Farm land per capita 
was 2,624 sq. m. in 1990, 67% more than the rest of the country, 
excluding the NCR. Of the non-cultivated land, 55% is said to 
be in Mindanao, which nevertheless produces about 40% of the 
agricultural output of the entire country. Its forests contribute 
73.4% of the national value-added in forestry. 


However. there is growing misery and poverty in both ruraland 
urban areas. Mass migrations into cramped city slums take 
place. The lack of adequate health care caused 86.6 infant deaths 
per 1,000 children, 37.66 higher than the national average. 


Mindanao harbors 60% of the country’s military and half of its 
guerilla fighters and almost all of the 20,000 Muslim rebel 


fighters. Peace is an elusive goal. 


Agrarian reform has not occurred and huge agribusinesses 
favor the foreigners, while the local landless demand land. 
Periodic floods and droughts hamper agricultural production 
and exploitation of forests and mineral resources by logging and 
mining firms continues, to the detriment of the tribals who 
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originally inhabited these lands. 


MISSA 
Mindanao-Sulu Social Action (MISSA), established in 1970, is 


a network of social action in Mindanao-Sulu, Philippines, and 
is a service organisation of the Catholic Bishops Conference. Its 
Coordinating Council consists of five bishops, five social action 
directors and the executive secretary of MISSA. Its vision is to 
create acommunity of disciples in Mindanao-Sulu working for 
the transformation and empowerment of people towards 
building a society where freedom, equality, solidarity and peace 
prevail. It does this by : 


- coordination of services with the Mindanao-Sulu dioceses 
(21) in initiating and promoting social action programmes 
and projects 

- technical consultancy in the social action centres and other 
social development agencies 

- advocacy on social issues and concerns 

- building networks and linkages with local. national and 
international organisations. 


MISSA recognises the signs of the times, reflecting. 
discerning, conscientising, pointing out the difficult social 
demands of the Gospel in our day. immersing itself in the daily 
struggles of people for a better life, forming an enlightened 
clergy, religious and laity, defending and promoting Human 
Rights, addressing burning social issues, organising 
communities, initiating development projects and developing 
a spirituality of social transformation through People 
Empowerment for Participation in Church and Society. 


Concept of Self-reliance 


MISSA believes that self-reliance is not a concrete object but 
rather a body of human concepts, principles, practices and 
approaches partially and imperfectly embodied in the practice of 
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a growing number of communities and nations. There are many | 
examples of partial embodiment but all are imperfect. Self- 
reliance is not isolation. but includes interaction with other self- 
reliant units, without dependence and domination being 
inevitable. Neither is it self-sufficiency, but inter-dependence, 
centred on human beings, of persons in community. Human 
development is defined in terms of the interaction of human 
beings in communities, not as isolated, self-centred individuals; 
it requires participation and a committed leadership but one 
acting within and controlled by the participatory process. Self- 
reliance isalso very much influenced by the levelof consciousness 
of those involved. 


Role of NGO/MISSA 


- to encourage the inclusion of people empowerment in all 
programmes and projects; it has taken the forms of sectoral 
organising and basic ecclesial communities. 

- togiveasustained support to NGOs for institution capability 
building and for administrative costs 

- tocontinue periodical visits of partner agency representatives 
to enhance networking and alliance building with the 
NGOs. and POs; this bolsters a genuine partnership of 
development. 


Functions of Foreign Aid 


Foreign funds are mostly used for planning, monitoring, 
promoting and building programmes and projects. They have 
also helped networking by establishing alliances with national 
and international bodies. A further role is to provide technical 
skills to strengthen the capabilities of the personnel. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL TRAINING 
PROGRAMME FOR PROSPECTS 
FOR SUSTAINABILITY 
Anselmo MerRcAdO 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
SEARSOLIN (South East Asia Rural Social Leadership 


Institute) holds an annual 6and 1/2 months residential training 
course in development and has already produced 28 batches of 
students from Asia, South Pacific and Africa, averaging 45 
persons in each. The studies embrace three categories: 
humanistic, social science and technical and management. It is 
an integrated programme affecting the participants head, 
heart and hands. 


The vision/mission/objectives of SEARSOLIN - giving 
primary attention to the poverty-stricken sector of Asia (Third 
World) so that they can live fuller lives by committed and 
competent leadership working for a more just socio-economic- 
political structure in society - has been supported by scholars 
and practitioners of development work. 


SEARSOLIN'S prospects for sustainability depend on the 
relevance of its programmes. Besides the generalist orientation, 
it must also offer programmes for specific clientele. It must 
diversify its functions and operations, e.g., in action-research 
and documentation of development Case Studies, which can 
also be integrated into the training programmes. Another 
suggestion is to develop linkages with other development 
organisations to collaborate in training, seminars, workshops. 
exchange visits and action-research by development students. 
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An MA in development studies could also be offered. 


Financial viability can be achieved by generating more clientele 
and more income by diversification, though operating shorter 
courses would entail more costs. Participants sharing of costs 
can be gradually increased (compared with other training 
institutions the costsare relatively much cheaper). SEARSOLIN 
can seek support from other funding agencies for students 
from poorer organisations. Finally, a separate foundation or 
endowment fund could be created to support the programme . 


SEARSOLIN Programme 


The South East Asia Rural Social Leadership Institute 
(SEARSOLIN) opened in 1964 with funding from Misereor. It 
is an integral unit of the College of Agriculture, Xavier 
University, in Cagayan de Oro, Philippines. The yearly residential 
training programme of Six and half months duration has 
produced 28 batches of participants from various countries of 
Asia, South Pacific and Africa. It isan integrated programme of 
development toaffect the head (theory/thinking), heart (values/ 
loving) and hands (practice/doing). 


SEARSOLIN's vision, mission and objectives are long range - 
to bring about achange in the socio-economic-political structures 
in rural Asia so that Asians will live fuller lives. This vision is to 
be realised through dedicated and competent leaders whose 
leadership skills and values SEARSOLIN aims to enhance. 
Graduates have praised the programme of value formation 
highly for inculcating in the trainees a ‘strong sense of social 
justice, equality and democracy.” 


The Study Programme 


The curriculum offers a blend of modules pertaining to three 
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general categories : 


1) Humanistic: ie., understanding and recognising the value 
of human dignity, Human Rights and sensitivity to other's 
needs, human development promotion, etc. 


2) Social Science : i.e., understanding the structural relation- 
ship of people in society, leadership and group dynamics, 
etc. 


3) Technical and Management : ie., programming develop- 
ment work, managing development programmes, 
sustainable agriculture, food technology, etc. 


Besides the academic modules, the socio-cultural factor provides 
a distinctive, unique and rich flavour to the learning experience 
inSEARSOLIN. The participants come from different countries 
with differing cultures. They are housed together in the same 
dormitory. They study, eat and play together and thus learn not 
only to tolerate each other but also to appreciate other people's 
culture. 


The Participants 


By March 1993 1221 participants will have finished the course, 
an average of 45 per batch. In terms of development work, they 
belong to five general categories : 


1) The largest number are engaged in development work in 
communities (i¢., community organisers, social workers, 
youth organisers, extension workers, adult education 
programme coordinators, programme animators, etc.) 


2) School-based development programme staff (ie., teachers, 
lecturers, researchers, administrators). 


3) Programme management’ personnel (ie., project officers 
or coordinators, government officers, administrative 
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officers, etc.) 
4) Church-based leaders (i.e., priests, brothers, sisters, 


missionaries, etc.) 


5) Asmall number of others (e.g., journalists). 


In the CENDHRRA 1955 evaluation 81% participants found 
the programme relevant, while 16% responded negatively. In 
their personal growth, the programme assisted them in the 
following areas (scale of 1 to 5): 


- Professional development issues 4.11 
- Increased motivation , ars 
- Improved communication skills EWA 
- Appreciation of cultural difference 3.38 
- Improved administration skills a Was: 
- Acquired technical skills 3.10 
- Developed leadership skills 3.08 


Twoactivities in the SEARSOLIN training had a very positive 
impact on the participants: |) the Development Action Plans 
(DAP) and 2) the field trips. The DAPs are the written 
articulations of the why, what and how of development work 
they will do after SEARSOLIN. In many cases their plans are 
focused on the needs of the poor and how to help them help 
themselves following the principle : “If you give a man a Fish 
you feed him fora day; if you help him learn how to fish, he 
feeds himself for life.” 


The field trips had also contributed much to the Searsoliners’ 
motivation and ideas about development work, as attested by 
two reflections : 


1. The field trip has allowed us to see the people's group action, 
voluntarism of the barangay leaders ... From them we get 
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lots of courage for development, understanding activities 
which are beneficial to our respective areas of commitment. 


2. These projects have thrown light as regards my future 
activities as parish priest after SEARSOLIN, with its 
practical dimension of the operation among the poor. It also 
opened a future vision of hope in my ministry. 


The most urgent need of people in the villages is not money but 
people who can help them understand their own problems, 
people whocan help them tosolve their problems for themselves, 
people whoare capable of bringing out their hidden potentialities 
to reality, people whocan unite them intoa force tobe reckoned 
with towards building up their own communities. 


SEARSOLIN’s Prospects for Sustainability 


Liem’s concept of sustainability suggests three factors which an 
institution should develop: financial, institutional and external 
sustainability. Korten's model of the three generations of 
development work by NGOs (Relief and Welfare; Small-scale 
Self-reliant Local Development and Sustainable Systems 
Development) provides a useful image of how institutions can 
advance from one generation to another. 


Based on two evaluations of SEARSOLIN, we can summarise 
the key issues raised. Figure 1 gives an overview of these issues 
and their relationships. 


The vision/mission of SEARSOLIN - giving primacy to the 
poverty-stricken sector of Asia (Third World) so that they can 
live fuller lives by committed and competent leadership working 
for a more just socio-economic-political structure in society - is 
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very much supported by scholars and practitioners (including 
Searsoliners) of development work. While the vision/mission 
is clear, the approaches of “how tos” to development work 
remain variable and very challenging. There is an increasing 
recognition of upgrading the leadership capabilities and skills of 
development organisations and their staff in the light of current 
trends in Third World countries, articulated by Korten's three 
generation model of development work. 


SEARSOLIN must be dynamic in operationalising its vision/ 
mission through its programmes. This is the main point raised 
by CENDHRRA’s 1988 evaluation when it stated: 
“SEARSOLIN’s long-term viability depends on the relevance 
of its programmes. There are many good suggestions on this 
matter. For one, the training programmes must be retained and 
continued. The “integrated” nature of the SEARSOLIN training 
or the “generalist” orientation/approach of its six and half 
month study programme is still highly advocated for certain 
clienteles. However, SEARSOLIN must generate and offer 
training programmes for specific clienteles (ie., higher-level 
development work practitioners, Searsolin alumni/ae who are 
“battle-tested” and who need to mutually share their experiences, 
or those who are “battle scarred” and who need upgrading or 
refresher programmes). 


Other than training, SEARSOLIN must diversify its functions 
and operations. Perhaps the most logical areas for expanding its 
operational areas are in action-research and documentation of 
Case Studies in development work. Searsoliner alumni/ae and 
other development organisations can collaborate in these 
functions. These action-research and Case Studies can be 


integrated into the SEARSOLIN training programmes. 
This brings up another key area that SEARSOLIN should 
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develop - linkages with other networks and organisations 
involved in development work (such as : ANGOC, 
CENDHRRA, Country-DHRRAs, SELA, SEARSOLIN 
alumni/ae Associations, ACCU, Cooperative Country 
Federations, Asian-ICRA, PPI ,etc.). Common issues of current 
concern, ¢.g., sustainable agriculture, gender issues, ecology, 
youth development, etc.) are areas for collaboration in training, 
seminar-workshops, exchange visits and action-research by 
development students. 


Financial Viability 


Some suggestions can be given : 


- make the programmes relevant and this will generate more 
clientele and income 

- donors financial support should continue but participants 
sharing can be increased (it is now 15%) 

- donors support should continue, especially for clientele in 
financial difficulties; it should be noted that SEARSOLIN 
training costs are much lower than other institutions 

- other funding agencies should be tapped to sponsor 
participants or support other programmes 

- afoundation or endowment fund may be created to support 
the programmes 

- offer a Masters Degree in SEARSOLIN for academic- 
oriented students of development and advanced-level 
development practitioners to generate more income. 
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THE APOSTOLIC VICARIATE OF SAN JOSE 
(AVSJ) LIVELIHOOD MOVEMENT, INC. 


Gil C. Manuel 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


AVS] began a province-wide programme in 1984 and its 
Livelihood Movement (LM) originated in 1985. The Basic 
Eecclesial Communities (BECs) are the basis for the Vicariate's 
integrated pastoral programme, including economic activities. 
All participating cooperatives must be active in BEC affairs. 


BEC members in a barangay assembly to discuss community 
problems, propose solutions and set up an action structure. 
Their action plan and budget are sent tothe LM for approvaland 
accreditation. The BEC formation team carries out three-day 
conscientisation seminars to teach Christian concepts and then 
carries out follow-up trainings in various aspects of apostolate. 
If the BEC wants economic assistance then the LM gives an 
orientation seminar and a basic seminar on cooperatives. 


A socio-economic study was carried out in 1985 to give a firm 
basis in reality to its socio-economic programme. The 
Cooperative Development Department (CPD), with five staff 
members, guides the 30 cooperative unite with a membership 
of 1131 farmers. They explain the policies of the CPD, monitor 
the repayment performance of the members and help resolve 
conflicts. They also teach technical cooperative skills. Their 
main function is to strengthen the members’ understanding 
and commitment to the vision and principles of the vicarial 
programme. 
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Crop loans of individual co-op members, which have no fixed 
interest, have to be repaid in cash at harvest time. In addition, 
members may get interest-free harvesting loansand emergency 
loans. There is also a post-harvest assistance programme of the 
LM, which ownsa large number of facilities (warehouses, rice 
mills, threshers, etc. These are paid for the cooperatives from 
the net profit, starting at 50% and declining as the amortisations 
are remitted. A piggery for piglet dispersalamong co-op members 


is also run by the LM. 


From 1985 seven cooperative orientation seminars, 31 basic 
co-op seminars, 32 socio-economic awareness seminars and 
five general assemblies have been organised. In addition, there 
were nine seminars on community organising, 10 on human 
relations training, six on agriculturaland post-harvest techniques 
and six on assorted subjects. 


The LM has also helped with procurement, milling and trading 
operations but suffered a big setback financially in 1991 due to 
lack of skills. More capital funds are needed for loans, since the 
30 BECs which have cooperative units represent only 18% of 
the 158 barangays in the province and the farmer-members 
make up barely 4% of the province's total farming families. Non- 
repayment of loans, in spite of the value formation programme, 
indicates that further measures are necessary to get group 
cooperation for regular collections. 


History of the AVSJLM 


The Apostolic Vicariate of San Jose, which is co-extensive 
with the province of Occidental Kindoro in the Philippines, 
was erected in 1983. A year later, the Vicar Apostolic began a 
province-wide socio-economic programme based on five 
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principles : 


1) That the programme would serve asa catalyst in determining 
the reasons of andthe solutionsto the economic needs of the 
Vicariate s poor; 


2) That being rooted on the Basic Ecclesial Community (BEC) 
the programme aims to make the Christian community a 
human community as well, enriched with the Church's 
social teachings and involved in the incarnation of the 
Gospel message; 


3) That the programme through continuous education and 
value formation of each beneficiary, aims to transform 
communities into dynamic and living models of the Christian 
way of life; 


4) That the programme delivers its services throughthe people's 
cooperatives, whose systems and structures must breed the 
values of unity, cooperation and trust among members; 


5) That the programme reflects the Vicariate’s principal 
orientation of self-reliance, making the communities grow 
in their capacities to solve their problems using their own 
resources. 


The Livelihood Movement of the AVS] was set up in 1985 to 
manage the socio-economic programme. The BEC is the 
foundation of the Vicariate’s integrated pastoral programme, 
including the economic activities. No cooperative unit isaccepted 
unless the prospective members have manifested concern and 
active involvement in the affairs of their ecclesial community. 


BEC Formation 


The Livelihood Movement (LM) cannot operate without the 
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Vicariate’s other programme components, each of which 
forms part of the life of the BEC, which started even before 
the LM was established. The responsibility was entrusted to a 
BEC Formation Team composed of key religious personnel and 
the Vicariate's team of lay staffers, with Bishop Manuel himself 
accompanying the team toset the direction of the BBC formation 
programme. 


To date, the BEC formation team has conducted three-day 
conscientisation seminars in all the parishes of the Vicariate. 
The seminars aim to instill in the participants proper 
understanding of basic Christian concepts of man, work, God, 
Church, Sacraments, Holy Eucharist and Christian leadership. 
Core teams were set up in each of the parishes to assist the 
formation team in forming and strengthening BECs in every 
barangay of the parish. The parish priest would normally join 
these core teams when seminars were conducted. Follow-up 
seminars and continuous training has united the BECs in 
participation in many apostolates (biblical apostolate, liturgy, lay 
ministry, family life, youth, catechism, justice and peace, tribals, 
seminary and communications). 


Active involvement of the BECs in the spiritual affairs of the 
community is a condition for them to be considered for services 
from the LM. The parish priest has to indicate that a group is 
ready, whenever they apply to the LM for help. A one-day 
seminar is then scheduled, which is followed up witha four-day 
basic cooperative seminar. The next step is to prepare the 
necessary documents for accreditation with the LM. 


Socio-economic Study 


Before the LM was launched in 1985 the vicariate conducted a 
survey throughout the province. Only 28% of the farmers 
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owned the land they tilled and only 11% of the landless had 
certificates of land transfer as beneficiaries of the government s 
agrarian reform programme. 


Rice cultivation occupied 84% of the province agricultural land 
and 85% of the farmers still used traditional techniques of 
cultivation.. One-half did not have the benefit of an efficient 
irrigation system. Lack of link roads kept their marketing costs 
high. Government could buy only 20% of the farmers produce 
at subsidised prices and the private traders often cheated them. 
Lack of capital was also a major constraint; only 5% could take 
advantage of cheaper institutional credit from banks, while 86% 
were perennially in debt to moneylenders because of their 
exorbitant interest rates (102% per agricultural season). 


Cooperatives Development 


The LM was based on the 1985 survey. Once an APKLU is 
accredited by the LM, its Cooperative Development Department 
is responsible to facilitate and monitor its further development 
and growth. At present there are 30 cooperative units with a 
total membership of 1131 farmers. The field coordinators of the 
CDD guide in assessing and processing the loan applications of 
the members. They keep track of the repayment performance of 
the members. They help resolve conflicts that may have arisen 
among the members or between the members and their leaders. 
It is their task to explain the policies of the Mother Unit to the 
farmers and make the farmers understand and appreciate these 
policies. 


The field coordinators are also to equip the cooperative leaders 
with a variety of cooperative management kills, the principles 
of bookkeeping and accounting, how to conduct meetings and 
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problem resolution. The farmers expect them to be familiar with 
the basics of agriculture. Above all, they are to strengthen the 
membership's understanding and commitment to the vision 
and value principles of the vicarial programme. 


Loan and Production Assistance Programme 


The farmer cooperatives facilitate the conducting of crop loans 
to farmer-members. After accreditation the APKLU submits to 
the LMa request fora loan support fund, which has both middle- 
term and long-term components. Cooperatives of good standing 
can avail of short-term crop loans, to be repaid at harvest time. 
The loans to individual members are to be repaid in cash at 
harvest time. The LM doesn't charge any fixed interest on the 
loan fund but gets a share of the annual net income of the 


APKLU. 


In 1992 the individual passbook system was begun to enable 
every member tobe informed of his individual financial standing 
with his cooperative. During the lean time before harvest, 
members can take advantage of a tide-over loan programme in 
kind from the LM Mother Unit. They can also get interest-free 
harvesting loans and emergency loans to pay tuition for their 
children or such unexpected urgent expenses as sickness, 
hospitalisation, death, and the like. 


Post-harvest Assistance 


This programme coversthe entire range of post-harvest activities 
from threshing, hauling, drying, warehousing, milling, to 
procurement and marketing. This package is to assure that a 
larger portion of the retail value of the produce goes to the small 
farmers. LM facilities include warehouses, ricemills, threshers 
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and trucks, distributed in several parishes. It also has a rice 
procurement programme but the capital fund is only enough to 
purchase about 30% of the farmer-members’ produce. 


Piglet Dispersal 


In 1988 the LM acquired a piggery in the San Jose zone to 
further the family incomes through pig raising. 


Formation 


Since 1985 seven cooperative orientation seminars witha total 
of 326 participants; 31 basic co-op seminars witha total of 1,368 
participants; 32 economic and social awareness seminars with 
a total of 1,088 participants have been conducted. There have 
been five-day general assemblies annually from 1986 onward, 
participated by 50-100 cooperative leaders from all the 
cooperative units. There were 9 seminars on community 
organising, 10 on human relations training, 6 seminars on 
agricultural and post-harvest techniques and half a dozen other 
types of seminars on leadership, bookkeeping and group 
facilitation. Aside from these, regular annual evaluations/ 
visitations are conducted. 


Towards Self-reliance 


The AVSJLM was set up to support and guide the small BEC- 
based APKLUs towards self-reliance. The main strategy adopted 
tothisend is the provision of amedium and long-term loan fund 
for relending to members. From 1988 to 1991 the retained 
earnings and cooperative incentive fees have quadrupled and 
the capital shares of members have increased 3.43 times. 
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Effect of the Training Programme on Self-reliance 


An impact study carried out by the Asian Social Institute (ASI) 
noted the effect of its accredited cooperatives in terms of 
qualitative self-reliance : 


".. the formation programme has definitely made its inroads on 
the attitudes and values of the membership and has set the stage 
for self-reliance and sustainability in the near future. The ASI 
team experienced during the barangay visits the spirit of mutual 
concern among the members, a strong determination to become 
self-reliant and less dependent on outside resources. The capital 
build-up of the APKLUs has been impressive; the members 
contribute generously tocommunityand the vicariate's projects. 
The leaders of most cooperatives display ability to preside over 
meetings and to elicit active participation on the part of the 
members. The leaders make their presence felt in annual general 
assemblies and parish council meetings. 


It has been observed that those cooperatives of which the 
members and leaders have undergone more intensive training 
do better in terms of overall performance... The main constraint 
is that the training staff is smalland cannot respond immediately 


to all requests that reach the AVSJLM office.” 


AVSJLM's Efforts toward Self-reliance as an Intermediary 
NGO 


The AVSJLM's attempt to become financially self-reliant 
depends largely on the performance. of its revenue generating 
centres, namely : 


- Cooperatives Development Department which provides 
credit facilities to the APKLUs and supervises the threshers 
and piglet dispersal 
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- milling operations 
- palay procurement and trading. 


Developments from 1988 to 1990 showed that the LM is 
financially viable and has the possibility of becoming self-reliant 
in spite of its present policies of subsidising its accredited 
beneficiaries. However, the earnings of these years were 
wiped out by the losses incurred in 1991, particularly in the 
procurement and trading operations. This was due toa rice glut 
on the market and subsequent drop in prices. The decentralisation 
policy of the AVSJLM may be equally considered a major factor 
in the 1991 shortfall Towards the end of 1990, the newly 
opened procurement, milling and trading operations in Sublayan 
were entrusted to a group of farmer leaders selected from 
accredited cooperatives based in the area. Their lack of skills for 
detail and accuracy and their concern to favor fellow farmers 
during the procurement of palay at the end of 1990 (for disposal 
in 1991) resulted in over-paying of the farmers’ produce, faulty 
stockpiling of palay inventory (regardless of variety, purity and 
moisture content)and damage of almost one-half of the procured 
grains. More than half-a-million pesos of the loss from 
procurement and trading in 1991 came from the Sablayan 
operation. | 


Poor road conditions in the province and relative inaccessibility 
have hampered service delivery. The LM staff use much of their 
time in travelling to and from the place where the beneficiaries 
live, in effect, reducing their productive hours considerably. 
Four APKLUs are located in the northern island of Lubang/ 
Looc, reachable only by boat or plane from Manila. 


The two-way radio communication facilities and the radio 
station of the vicariate have been a great help for the 
programme. Important information can be transmitted from 
the base to the field and vice versa in timely fashion. 
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Other Cooperative Development Efforts 


The financial support provided for the programme by local and 
foreign funding agencies has made it possible for the programme 
to take off and to expand much faster than what would have 
been possible had the programme relied purely on internal 
resources. The technical support provided by government 
agencies, the Department of Agriculture (DA) and the NFA, in 
particular, have in many instances reinforced the services 


rendered by the LM. 


The programme is slightly affected, however, by the 
cooperatives development programme of the DA and Land 
Bank of the Philippines (LBP). The LBP has assisted 157 
cooperatives aligned with LM in the San Jose, Magsaysay, 
Rizal and Calintaan area alone and granted loans in the amount 
of approximately P 50 million. The LBP-supported cooperatives 
are in the same barangays as the LM-related cooperatives. 
While double membership is not allowed, the fact is that 
regulations in this regard can easily be circumvented when the 
husband joins one cooperative and the wife another, if only to 
_avail of LBP’s much higher loan ceilings, for which reason some 


members have left the APKLUs. 


The proliferation of government organised and supported 
cooperatives willbe atest for the quality of the LM cooperatives. 
There is little doubt that the LM cooperatives are better 
organised, supervised and monitored. It is, therefore, not unlikely 
that the LM-supported cooperatives will outlast the others. 


Loan Fund Programme Component 


The 30 BECs where the same number of APKLUs have been 
established represent only 18% of the 158 barangays in the 
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province. The more than 1,000 farmer-members of these 
APKLUS make up barely 4% of the province's total farming 
families. Much as the LM wants to respond to the growing 
demand for development of cooperatives in many other BEGs, 
it is hampered by the lack of capital for loan funds. For the same 
reason, APKLUs have taken considerable caution in expanding 
their membership base. 


The low repayment rate of loans by members of some 
cooperatives has slowed down both the LM’s establishment of 
additional co-ops as wellas the APKLU's loaning activities. The 
low repayment rate maybe traced toa combination of attitudinal 
and power factors. The farmers put the blame on poor harvests 
caused by pests and weather conditions. As the crop loan 
extended to them was not enough to cover all expenses, they 
still were forced to borrow from the loan sharks, who insist that 
they be given the choice to buy the farmer's crop in exchange 
for the money advance provided. After the obligations to the 
traders have been settled, there is not much left to pay the 
APKLU. The farmers believe that the traders can provide better 
security for their survival and do not yet experience the 
cooperatives to be in a position to provide for this. Thus, their 
obligations to the cooperative are sacrificed. 


There are also those who are actually in a position to pay, but 
do not do so if no social pressure is exerted on them. The 
supposition of the LM is that the value formation programme 
has been adequate to motivate the farmers to settle their 
accounts with cooperation on their own initiative without 
social pressure. Developments have proven, however, that a 
number of farmer-members cannot see orare not fullyconvinced 
yet that their compliance with group or community obligations 
in financial matters is vital for the continuation and survival of 
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the programme and would eventually improve their security, 
well-being and enjoyment froma very short-range perspective. 
Their response attitude is ad hoc, here and now, wherever the 
immediate social pressure is. 


Rice Trading and Other Subsidy Policies 


One dilemma of the LM is its role in the industry to speculate 
upwards to improve the price level in favor of the farmers. 
Speculating downwards by lowering the buying price in 
anticipation of bumper harvests would hurt the farmers. 
Normally, rice traders recover losses and survive because their 
profit orientation allows them todo what is best in their interest 
without considering how their decisions will affect the producer. 


The limited capitalat its disposal should prompt the LM toenter 
the rice trading melee conservatively. This policy has been 
clearly and firmly conveyed to the farmer-members. As 
developments in 1991 have clearly put across, market speculation 
could endanger the entire programme. 


Actually, the price subsidy policy adopted in the various 
programme components diminishes the operational capital at 
the disposal of the LM and slows down its attempt to become 
self-sufficient. The LM is confronted with the choice whether 
to please the farmers directly through price subsidies which 
have to be taken from the net income margins which otherwise 
would have accrued to the LM, or to use these funds for 
effective and efficient service delivery. In the context of the 
movement s goal the answer is obvious. The farmers should pay 
for the services they receive, but should be given the power to 
demand that these services are good and helping them 
economically. The LM must have saved for the farmers about six 
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million pesos from 1988 to 1991. This means that the 
movement opted toallow these gains or benefitsto accrue tothe 
farmers instead of the Mother Unit. This amount could have 
gone along way tostrengthen the movement sdeliverysystems. 


Production Technology 


It is by now obvious that the farmers income cannot increase 
substantially without improving production levels. The technical 
possibilities exist to increase farm production dramatically. 
Rice production in Mindoro is only half of what some farmers 
in the country are producing. Most of those farmers started 
from the level where Mindoro is now. Farm technicians have 
observed that Mindoro could improve its rice production by at 
least 20% by using high quality seeds. It has been observed also 
that farmers are using farm inputs (fertilisers and pesticides) 
inefficiently, even wastefully. Little, if any, soil analysis has 
been done for the benefit of the farmers. This is attributed partly 
to their conservative attitude with regard to bringing out 
alternative possibilities, partly to the cost and efforts these 
alternatives require and partly also to the uncertainty of finding 
markets for farm produce other than rice. 


Production has been a vast territory where assistance is being 
provided by the LM. With little sporadic help coming from the 
DA, it has proposed to set up its own arm for technology 
assistance based in the vicariate's already operational training 
centre and demonstration farm. 


Management and Decentralisation 


The setup between the LM and the small fledgling cooperative 
units indicates a very close relationship. The exponents of the 
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programmes were aware that the APKLUs would not have 
been able to develop or even survive without the support and 
closer supervision of an anchor unit. 


While general policies and directions are set on the LM level, 
much leeway for specific decision-making is left to the 
individual APKLU. The co-op units have their individual by- 
laws, different modes of collection, different sets of disciplinary 
actions and distinct management styles. 


The simplified financial controls and systems have been made 
uniform for all to facilitate recording, reporting and audit. 
Much difficulty has been experienced by the LM staff in 
familiarising the APKLUs on these controls and systems. More 
than /0% of all the APKLU members are either elementary or 
high school undergraduates, and the 4% college graduates 
among them do not necessarily manifest expertise in the 
language of finance. 


Decentralisation in effect started when the first loan funds 
were given to the APKLUs to use and manage. Distributing 
these funds according to their own established criteria became 
their sole responsibility. All the threshers, whether fully or 
partially paid, are considered absolute properties of the APKLUs. 
It is quite obvious, though, that the process of decentralisation 
has to take a slow progress, with the anchor unit providing its 
guidance every step of the way. This became more evident in 
the procurement and training operation in Sablayan during the 
main crop of 1990. 


The LM Staff 


One of the strong features of the programme is the unity among 
LM’s committed and dedicated staff. The staff is a powerhouse 
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of skills in accounting and business administration. The 
facilitating skills which several of them have developed are 
exemplary for newcomers. They possess unity in vision and 
goal, and, related to this, the integrated pastoral approach 
adopted by the vicariate of which the staff is keenly aware and 
to which it is fully committed. 


The factors that contribute to the strength of the programme 
in one sense contribute to its weakness in another sense. While 
financial resource limitations are getting the best out of the staff 
in terms of commitment and dedication, the relatively low 
salary scale is at the same time a constant source of anxiety and 
stress. [he majority of them are young and single. For many it 
is the first job upon graduation. With the LM and its many 
opportunities for training and formation, they grow in 
experience and expertise. Soon the demands of married life will 
press on them. They may find that the compensation which LM 
can afford is not enough to support a family and they will be 
forced to look for greener pastures. While staff turnover has so 
far been low, there is no guarantee that this will continue. LM 
may eventually find itself perennially working with a staff of 
fresh graduates who have little of the experience needed for 
effective and efficient programme implementation. 


Self-reliance as a Principal Orientation 


Self-reliance isa principal orientation of the Apostolic Vicariate 
of San Jose and all its pastoral programmes, including the 
Livelihood Movement. In the socio-economic realm, self-reliance 
is pursued in various levels and phases. It starts witha community 
conscientisation which aims to establish strongholds of faith, 
unity and self-worth. 


It consists of the people's awakening to the environmental 
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realities around them and their profound realisation of how 
unjust structures, systems and practices have made them victims 
of poverty and want. 


It consists of self-introspection, of an honest admission of how 
ones warped attitudes and values have helped perpetuate 
society s injustice and poverty and of a firm resolve to conquer 
them in deed. 

It consists of a profound discovery and acceptance of the power 
of cooperativism and unity and the concerted strengthemanating 
therefrom. 


It includes making available initial financial support systems, 
which when properly managed and coupled with their own 
ripples of investments, can grow into a tidal surge towards 
economic progress. 


It demands continuous nurturing and sustenance through 
formation until the parent who gave birth to it can self-destruct, 
leaving a child to sustain and share the work it has been taught 
to do. 
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7. Analysis of Case Studies 


INTRODUCTION 


Almost all the NGOs presented in the Case Studies are Church- 
initiated, except for the cases of ASA in Bangladesh and 
THIRD in Thailand. They all have long experience in working 
directly or indirectly with the people, ie., from 6 to 20 years of 
existence. They went through several internal organisational 
transitions, toadjust themselvestothe changing socio-economic 
environment and especially the needs of the people and the 
lessons they have learned in the course of implementation. 


The poor and the marginalised are in general their main groups. 
However, there are different emphases on the groups, 
depending on the country in which they are operating; the 
variety of groups reflect the common poverty situation in Asia. 


All these Case Studies one way or another define self-reliance 
as a process going beyond the commonly understood financial 
or economic self-reliance. This kind of self-reliance is 
questionable as put by THIRD ..., "We know too many village 
communities that are economically successful, but there are so 
many conflictsandexploitations with: theircommunities. Could 
we call it self-reliance anda real com aunity development?’ 


This analysis will focus primarily on the strategy and approaches 
towards self-reliance and sustainability. It will try to depict 
various instruments used by the NGOs to operationalise their 
self-reliance vision, pointing out similarities and differences in 
the implementing projects and programmes. 
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INTEGRATED VS. SPECIFIC 


Out of 15 Case Studies presented, one can say 14 opt for the 
integral approach, i.e., that economic activities (credit, 
agricultural production, etc...) have tobe preceeded byasystematic 
value formation. Different phases have been identified : 


a) THIRD spoke from Popular Wisdom to networking of the 
groups raher than to Popular Economy ; 


b) APSSS applied critically and with modifications the Paulo 
Freire non-formal education method prior to any economic 
engagements of the groups; 


c) Others, though focusing on economic activities, savings 
mobilisation and credit delivery, make sure that the unity 
that was built up in the process can be retained and sustained. 


Yayasan Purba Danarta (YPD) seems to be the only case which 
puts more emphasis on economic efficiency (credit and savings) 
as an instrument towards building up self-reliance of both the 
target groups (micro-entrepreneurs) and its own NGO. From 
its own concept, a rigid and regular savings coupled with 
economic efficiency of the business would be sufficient to be 
considered as education and value formation. In the past, YPD 
did apply an integralapproach; however, in their ownexperience 
it was too costly and did not promote the entrepreneurial spirit 
both of the clients they are serving and the POs with which they 
are cooperating. 


GROUP VS. INDIVIDUAL 


Group building as an instrument to empower the poor has been 
found in 14 cases, except for YPD which look on the individual 
as the striving force to change the unjust structures and to 
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engage other poor in the process. 


Using the group approach as a means to mobilise resources, but 
also to discuss about their problems, building Solidarity, avoiding 
the development of individualism, egoism (FJORD, APSSS, 
BHAL, ASA ...). It seems that this group approach did work 
when it comes to the poorest and marginalised segment of the 
population. It also was appropriate in the case of credit and 
savings mobilisation. 


The group can also be in form of cooperatives (BHAL, PCO- 
Case Study and SEARSOLIN, as shown in its curriculum). In 
applying the group approach, several NGOs are explicitely 
worried about the fact that self-reliance - once achieved- will be 
somehow contaminated by values of a materialistic society 
(APSSS, THIRD, CCTD, PCO and others). This realisation 
prompted - for instance APSSS - to promote the concept of a 
just society as a goal to be achieved. 


NGO-DISENGAGEMENT 


It was very clear that among those NGOs which tried to 
organise people, a willingness to let the people go on their own 
was very high, once their so-called People’s Organisations can 
manage themselves. However, to ensure that these POs will 
not fall back tothe initial position, strengthening them in Units 
and later in Federations was emphasised. The NGOs became 
less a initiator but more a facilitator, a catalyst (BHAL, THIRD, 
APSSS). 


Several approaches have been applied : 


a) APSSS initiated a living structure from micro to semi- 
micro (called Unit) and macro levels (Mandal structure); a 
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Unit is a cluster of 3-5 villages geographically situated close 
to each other within 5-10 km. Within the Mandal structure 
a cluster of 5-6 units is organised. Reducing the number of 


300 NGO staff to 50 was a sign that the POs can take over 


a number of activities such as training; 


b) Promotion of Network -in the case of CCTD, THIRD, 
Bina Swadaya, INDHRRA. 


SELF-RELIANCE AND SUSTAINABILITY 


Though the definition is somehow varied among the NGOs, 
they seem to understand what they really mean. Some NGOs 
developed very systematic criteria to operationalise (quantitative 
and qualitative) the self-reliance and sustainability concept. 
The development of criteria - explicitely mentioned in APSSS, 
THIRD, CCTD, Caritas Bangladesh and others - did help the 
NGO to measure the state of their own self-reliance and that of 
the people. 


The instruments via projects and programmes to attain the self- 
reliance of NGOs and POs are various and contain many 
innovative elements. This did not obviously come overnight, 
but was a crystalisation of experiences over decades of 
development work, a series of reflections and self-criticisms as 
well as systematic participatory researches. | 


a) AT THE PO LEVEL 


The Case Studies show a variety of approaches, especially in the 
socio-economic activities ranging from agricultural production, 
credit delivery, savings funds (cattle bank, buffalo bank, rice 
bank, revolving fund, etc..). These approaches seem to be 
evolved from their past experiences, successes and failures. 
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They all, except in the case of YPD, use the group approach. 
Without exception they all have asavingscomponent. They use 
non-conventionalcollateral, Le., peer pressure, savings deposits, 
personal characters... Data showed in general an improvement 
towards financialsustainability (ASA. THIRD, CCTD/FJORD, 
APSSS Case Studies). 


In the financing schemes, deliberate efforts to link the POs to 
the formal system, including helping them have access to 
Government funds, are the concern of the NGOs to promote the 
external sustainability of the POs. 


a) Bina Swadaya with its linking bank concept; 


b) YPD moving towards setting up its own formal banking 
institution for the benefit of their clients/savers and 
borrowers; 


c) THIRD with its networking among the network members 
and facilitating access to funds from different Government 
agencies/institutions. 


B) AT THE NGO LEVEL 


Compared to the approach promoting sustainability among the 
POs, for their own sustainability the NGOs have no uniform 
approach. There are three types of thinking about the NGOs’ 
sustainability : 


One dominant type is moving to restructure the organisation, 
in sucha way that different departments can generate their own 
funds to finance their development activities. Cross subsidies 
are possible, ie., a cost centre can be subsidised by a profit 
centre, as illustrated systematically in the evolution of THIRD. 
This type of approach has been cautioned by the organisation 
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itself, ie., based on its own experience, an NGO was able to 
operate without external financial support; from the financial 
point of view, it is self-reliant, but at what cost? It has deviated 
from its status, policy and objectives. Development work became 
sidelined. 


Another type of thinking is that financial sustainability should 
also be considered but not at the 100% self-reliance level 
(APSSS Case). The NGO considers self-reliance as a process of 
shifting from quantitative to qualitative. Though the POs are 
autonomous and self-reliant, they still depend on the NGO for 
higher leveland quality support. Regarding the funding agency, 
the non-100% level is justified by the fact that the funding 
agency provides the NGOs with money, and the NGO gives 
them credibility for having helped the right projects, for sharing 
with them its experiences, gaining practical insights in the field 
of development. 


The third thinking is that the NGO should earn through a high 
quality deliveryservice. Amarket forserviceshastobe developed, 
i.¢., the supplier of services (here the NGOs) should not be the 
one holding the fund; the buyer will be the one who decides on 
the payment of the services. This principle of moving towards 
sustainability has been conceived toa great extent at YPD and 
to a lesser extent at ASA. 


However, in all three types of thinking, the experiences of the 
NGOs have shown over the years that they were able to sell their 
services to other agencies beyond their partner groups of the 
disadvantaged and to increase their counterpart fund enormously. 
This came about through increased sharing of costs among the 
POs, the efficiency in operations and the increase of selling 
services (consultancies, research, evaluation, ete...). This is 
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explicitly shown in the case of ASA, APSSS, CCTD and 
implicitly in other cases like BHAL, YPD, etc... 


SUMMING UP 


The Case Studies illustrated a broader definition of self- 
reliance, ie., beyond financial and economic self-reliance. The 
target groups of the NGOs are definitely the poor and the 
marginalised, in some cases, with women in particular focus. 
Only in one case were the poor not the direct focus (or they were 
before), but the low income groups. 


All the NGOs followed the policy of disengagement from the 
poor, ie., reducing their level of dependence on the NGOs. A 
mutual partnership is developed without cutting off the 
relationships; they merely change from quantitative to qualitative 
relationships. There are a wide range of innovative approaches, 
especially among the POs, to move towards financial 
sustainability. For the NGOs, efforts to reduce financial 
dependence on outside funding are targetted; however, the 
scope of decreasing dependence varies according to types of 
projects and especially to the types of NGOs’ thinking about 
their own sustainabiliry. 
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8. WORK OF THE WORKSHOP 


The methodology and process of the Workshop have already 
been described. This section sets forth the actual work or results 
of the Workshop in three different sectors of activities carried 
out at three different sites. 


1. Reflections at Caring in Arising Out of the 
Case Studies 


Synopsis of the Case Studies 


In the first rwo days the Case Studies prepared by several of 
the participants were examined, not in detail, but in relation to 
their leading ideas. Problem analysis was carried out by four 
groups, based on evidences from the Case Studies. The summary 
of the group work is presented in tabular form. Two of the 
groups addressed Community Education and Organisation 
(Table 1), while the other two groupsconsidered Socio-economic 


Self-help Promotion (Table 2) and Advocacy and Human 
Rights (Table 3). 


Two different groups then analysed the reasons why self- 
reliance promotion in Asia is not yet fully realised or effective. 
The results are portrayed in Tables 4 and 5. 
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Table - 1 
Community Education and Organisation 


I II 
NGO Concept of Self-Reliance 


CB Process of the people 
becoming resourceful so 
that they could share 
resources, have access to 
resources, mobilise 


resources. 


JPC An integrated development, 
not merely socio-economic 
but also political, culturai, 
and moral, whose 
charactenistics are 
multidimensional, 
respecting diversity and 
uniqueness of persons. 


ASA Socio-economic process to 
reduce dependence of the 
grassroots on the elite so 
that they can achieve their 


self-identity. 


BS A condition of. possessing 
capabilities to self-realisation 


as individuals in community. 


MISA A body of human concepts, 
principles, and practices of a 
process of manifestations 
whereby a human being 
evolves 
through interaction in order 
to promote equality and 


solidarity. 


self-definition 


II 
Methods / Techniques / 
NGO's Role 


CB collects data and as 
intermediary facilitates to 
build up an independent, 


powerful, 


resourceful, 


articulated and mobilised 
group that could take charge 
of its development process. 


Working with (not for) 
the people; 
Understanding the 
situation of the life of the 
people; , 
Promoting awareness 
building; 

Weeding out patemalism 
and patriarchy; 

Creating local allies. 


Education; 
Socio-Etenomic Program; 
Integrated Health; 
Human Development 
Training. 


Improving the socio- 
economic situation; 
Minimalising — socio- 
economic discrepancy. 
(BS, therefore, takes a part 
in empowering, bridging, 
and advocacy leading to 
self-reliance building.) 


Encourage more the 
inclusion of people 
empowerment -- self 


organising and_ basic 
ecclesial groups; 
Supporting the institutional 
capabilities building and 
administrative cost to 
functional MISSA; 
Facilitating solid organis- 
ing, networking and 
alliance building with 
NGO and PO. 


IV 
Functions of Foreign 
Aids 


Linkage/International 
Network 


Analyse human night 
context and compo- 
nents of project and 
support the planning 
of self-reliant develop- 
ment of NGOs; 
Helping in the 
promotion and 
protection of 
intemational standards 
of human right; 


Support the ASA's 


program; 

- Help to create the 
networking among 
NGOs. 


Technical assistance, 
fund, and loan. 


- Help in planning, 
monitoring, promoting 
and building 
programme and 
projects; 
Strengthening of 
network to improve 
the capabilities of 
personnel. 
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THIRD An ability belonging to the 


BHAL 


SJ 


YPD 


people used to strengthen 
their socio-cultural, 
economic, and political life 
sphere. 


The existing conditions 
wherein all members of 
community are in position to 
make a meaningful choice 
through the extinction of 
human tyranny over nature 
and of human subservience 
to other humans. 


A human resources, socio- 
cultural and education 
development to create an 
alternative social system and 
organisation of, and for the 
powerless. 


Capability to continue and to 
grow in a dynamic interplay 
with the target group where- 
by both mutually sustain each 
other in order to obtain the 
dream of self-help. 


SEAR: The situation in which the 
SOLIN people can help them to 


understand their own 
problems, to solve their 
problem by themselves, to 
bring out their hidden 
potentialities to reality, and 
to unite them into a force to 
be reckoned with towards 
building up their own 
communities. 


Catalysing to strengthen 
local POs through 
coordination and 
facilitation of networking 
among POs locally, 
regionally, and nationally. 


Promoting self-organisation 
of the marginalised led to 
economic self-sufficiency, 
self respect, and self- 
confidence. 


- Try to engage economic 
solvency, management 
and organisational streng- 
thening; 

- conducting of more 
frequent group visits. 


Training and educating our 
clients (target group) done 


_by the YPD's professional 


staff(s)tomove to successful 
small entrepreneurship. 


Giving primacy tothe poverty 
stricken by _ preparing/ 
forming the leader whose 
ability 1s to work for the more 
just socio-economic-political 
structure. 
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- Financial support; 

- Technical support; 
create a network 
among the NGOs 
(Third also emphasises 
the important of 
understanding of FA 
to local context, and 
respecting its 
diversity) 


Financial support to 
coverthe administrative 
and staff cost. 


- Fund, loan, 
consultancy and 
monitoring services; 

- Technical assistance. 


Financial support/Aid (to 
run its project, YPD needs 
more money unless the 
target group becomes 
independent) 


- Financial support; 
- Developing the inter- 
national linkages. 
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Table - 2: Present Situation on Self-reliance Promotion 


Name of Main Beneficiaries Baseline Situation (of Purpose 
Organisations the beneficiaries) 


Social Action Very poor Village Families | Few Children in School 
Volunteers / Poor Health 
Nepal High Morality 


Educate Women + 
Children, Improve Health, R 
Family Income 


JFORD 400 poor farmers To diversity their source 
income and to decrease t 


dependence on the market 


Dependence on their rice 
production only 


Programme for 
Community 
Organisation 


Fish workers (artisanal) - Awareness building 
~ Mobilisation 
- Development alternatives 


- Women's consciousness 


Marginalised 
Economicaly and 
Politicaly 

unorganised 

Backward Socially and 
Educationally 


Changes in their life / work 
conditions-more self-relian 


Disorganised 
- Below poverty line 


Sectoral Groups 
- Poor Farmers 


- Workers - Displaced / marginalised | socio-political and econo 
- Tnbal people exploited aspects 

- Transmigrants Powerless / dependent 

- Facilitator 


- The DISAC staff 
- The church personnel 


Profit-consumption-debt, 
deterioration of 
environment (person) 
Individualistic misunder- 
standing 


Human~ dignity, He 
relationship, brotherhood 


Unorganised, dependent 
voiceless, _— fatalistic, 
oppressed, lack of 
awareness 


To bring about qualitat 
change in the life of the poo 
enable them become subje 
and lead a dignified human 


The landless illiterate rural 
poor 


APSSS 


the | Unorganisedandpowerless | Organising and empowerm 


ee SIP Aes | The poor and 
marginalised 
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Present Situation of the Strategy / Main Programmes / | Problem / Constraint in 
Beneficiaries Approaches projects achieving Purpose 


More Children in School | Train Women + Children | Adult Literacy for | Easy-Going Attitudes of 
Community Health | Provide Income Genera- | Women, Improve | People, too many foreign 
Workers in Each Village | ting Skills, Improve | Schools, Train | aid Projects, Political + 
Educated Married Women, | Health Community Health | Social Unrest among 
Better Teaching in Schools Workers + Teachers young men 


PO-NGO's Rice-Bank 
Cattle Bank 


- Cattle Bank 
- Sustainable agricu- 
lture 


70% achievement - Insufficient support at 
the beginning 


- Inefficient workers 


- Research and 


- Higher level of - Community on village - Fish resource depletion 


collective consciousness problems through documentation - Economic Liberation 
- Have their own - Peoples cooperatives - Education and Policy in Support of Big 
organisation (POs, and - Peoples Organisations | Training Business in Fishenes 
workers movement) - Workers larger - Experiments in 
- Womens forum movement Development 


participation increasing Altematives 
- Collective action at 


village level 


- Extemal-Intemal 
- Pressure (of political- 
cultural-social nature) 

- Lack of Alliances, 
Solidanties 


- Research 

- Training of facilita- 
tors and potential 
leaders 

- Socio-economic 
project 

- Gathering for 

dialogue 


20% achieved targets - Awareness raising 

- Organising facilities 

- Economic improvement 
project 

- Financial supports 


Conscientisations training 
relationship /respect /trust 


Group / committee 
Freedom-democracy 

unity in line of thought 
utilise revolving funds 


- Education for justice 
- Socio-economic 
project 


- Impact from NIC's 
- The policy of govt. 
- Profit / consumption 


50% of self-reliance 
organised; community 
oriented; literate; partners 
in the process of building 
just societies at the grass- 
root 


-Using people as 
resources 

- Peoples Organisations 

- Making people subjects 


- Animation Programmes 


- Awareness building 
training programme 
- Building networks 
- Income generating 
activities 


- Lack of commited 
creative personnel 

- Free distribution pro- 
grammes 

- Lack of models 

- Caste divisions 


Growing awareness, | - Develop community | - Breen Political, social and 
Peoples’ organisation and} awareness k re and | economic macro system 


Movement - Build peoples partici- 


nati - Development activi- 
ation 


ties 
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Table - 2: Present Situation on Self-reliance Promotion 


Name of Main Beneficiaries Baseline Situation (of Purpose 
Organisations | the beneficiaries) 


BSC Scheduled castes and Psychological bondage 
Behavioural tribals Socio-Economic 
Exploitation, total 
dependency 


Overcome bondage 


Science Centre 


RAHA INDIA 
(TRIBAL) 


Tribal Marginal Farmers Ruinous Sickness 


Improve Heaith Situation 


INDHRRA 
Self-reliance of 
Basic Groups 


Marginal Farmers 
Forming 
Basic Groups 


Un-Organised, Voiceless | Democratic Movement 


Insecure 


C.C.T.D. 
DISACCM. 


Farmers, Hill-Tnbes 
migrant workers, youth 


- Landless functionally 
- Poor markets 
- Prostitution 


Build local Organisation i 
way of federation, make ch 
responsive 


SANGATHAN 
APEX 
ORGANIZATION 


Landless workers and 
marginal farmers 


Poor, un-organised 
voiceless, faceless, 
nameless and powerless 


Empowerment in thou 
words and organisation 


resent Situation of the 
Beneficiaries 


iberated and organised 
ope for others, BSC in 
rocess of withdrawal 


.000 Villages (VHW) 
fedical Insurance 75,000 
{embers 


Vell organised, critically 
ware coalition, spint is 
igh, economic progress 


‘ordial relations exist, 
ebts reduced, social 
roblems being addressed 


lave Organisation Power 
orum Recognition, 
esources 


Work of the Workshop 


Intensive Dialogue, risk 
sharing, creating sus- 
tainable assets 


Local Resources Mobili- 
sation in Solidanty 


Transformation from 
within, subject group 
approach networking 


N.F. Education for 
awareness building and 
organising people, setting 
up new system 


- Psycho-social contrast 
- Linkages for local and 
National federation 


Social Forestry; animal 
husbandry Agriculture 
Support processing and 
credit service activities, 
land redemption 


VHW Training M.LS. 
Multiplying Factor 


- Dialogue education 
(Musyawarah 
Education) 


1 - Economic Activities 


Credit, Marketing 
Facilitites 


I.G. Buffalo Banks, rice 
Banks, rev. fund, credit, 
land purchenunease, 
relation and title 


Govternment Land 
Acquisition Livelihood 
Opportunities on and 
off farm. Agro- 
Industries 
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Strategy / Main Programmes/ | Problem / Constraint in 
Approaches projects achieving Purpose 


Opposition still persists, 4 
staff killed, need for 
changes in strategy 


Resistsance to change + 
autonomy 


Control of local 
authonties, illegal prac- 
tices 


Eviction by Dept. of 
Forest, sale of girls 

through agents, tourism, | 
rapid industrialisation 


Voluntary Activities 
Ordinance Fundamen- 
talism, backlash from 
Vested Interest s 
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Table - 2: Socio-economic Self-help Promotion 


Name of Main Beneficiaries Baseline Situation (of Purpose 
Organisations | the beneficiaries) 


Engaged in Dev. Work 
COs. social workers 
Extension Workers 

- School youth ext. - 


SEARSOLIN 
PHILIPPINES 
XAVIER U. 


Vision Society 
- Social injustice 
- Socio-econ.-poli. 


Participants of 6,5- 
month training Rural- 
social leaders in 


Development Work baiemDer Warne structures work for ful 
Sponsors - Program Officers ext Lives 
- People communities ate i 7 , - Being motivated and 
- Village resource ae “pececkate dedicated for developn 
persons (VRPs) bss - Having skills to DAPs 
political structures ; 
- POs ‘ carried out 
Bes umpeiGiure result in : poverty and 
Ppo powerlessness 
Thai Institute - Local potential, wisdom | - Identify local potential 
for Rural and leadership - Networking 


Networks of VRPs, POs | (+ Documentation 
+ Dissemination) 


- Develop Models 


Development 
(THIRD) 


Y.P.D. “Dormant” Potential 
- Paralysed 


- Caste Reality 


Micro Economic Sector, 
Urban + Rural 


To dynamise through a 
new combination of 
talent 


resent Situation of the 
Beneficiaries 


APS” implemented 
w/varied results 
W/more 
self-confidence 
W/ more motivation in 
dev. work to help poor 
“DAPS” focus on 
helping poor “to leam 
how to fish” 


Networks 
Learmming 
Common Action 


Fostering economic and 


political aspect 


More effective 
separation than before 
But an open situation 


Work of the Workshop 


Strategy / 
Approaches 


Residential Training 
Opportunity to : 

- Reflect on situation 

- Deepen commitment 
- Widen Know-how 

- In working W/ people 


“Ttegrated Training” 
Head 

Thinking Analysis 
Heart 

Values/loving 
Hands 

Practice / doing 


Socio-Cultural 
- Holistic 


To bning service as 
available for macro- 
soc. -economics 
Within effective reach 
on micro economics 


Main Programmes/ | Problem / Constraint in 
projects achieving Purpose 
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- Different modules 
- Field-Trips 

- DAPs 


- Action Research 

- Networking 
(facilitate exposure, 
exchange and 
training) 
Consultancy 
Ducumentation 
Training / research 
Agriculture 
Environment 
Village fund, 
enterprise and 
cooperatives 


Banking (micro 
econ.) 

Financial 
management / 
admin. services 
Audit management 
+ financial 

R.E.A. research, 
evaluation analysis 
Small business 
field consulting 
Computer services 
for micro banking 
Training (MBA- 
micro econ.) 


Interrelated Factors 
Programmes-diversity 
expands 
Financial 
Sustainability 
Management 
Qualified staff 
PME 
Local Resource 
Mobilization 


Recruiting and holding 
talent 

No understanding as 
yet that it is about an 
alternative way of life 
We need experts in 
various fields of 
science in action 
Stress on selection on 
all levels (staff + 
clients) 
Professionalism 
Remuneration 
according to 
performance 
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Table - 2: Socio-economic Self-help Promotion 


| Name of Baseline Situation (of 
Organisations the beneficiaries) 


Bina Swadaya Poverty and backwardness 
living conditions : 

- Human Resource Dev. 

- Technology 

- Capital 

- Organisation 

- Productivity 

- Bargaining power 

- Terms of trade 

- Income of Family 

- Gap rich and poor 

- Development 

participation 


Main Beneficiaries Purpose 


Self Reliance of Rural 
People Increases 


- Rural Poor People 


- Development Actors 


ASA Poor Women (Selling Indebted to Money - 20,000 groups are or 
Laborer) Lender Money Lender clutc 

- No Bank credit - Income increases S.] 

- Less Involvement in 100% of capital urtil 


S.E. 


resent Situation of the 
Beneficiaries 


tter 


change 


‘tter 
Tse 


tter 


set rid of Money Lender 
Access to Credit 
elf reliance of ASA 


Work of the Workshop 


Main Programmes / | Problem / Constraint in 
projects achieving Purpose 


Strategy / 
Approaches 


- Action research 
- Training 

- Consultancy 

- Capital Dev. 

- Publication 

- Business Dev. 

- Policy Dialog 


- SHG promotion and 
development 

- Promotion effective 
cooperation with 
development actors 


- Credit 

- Primary health care 
- Adult Education 

- Savings of members 


Lending Credit to 
members of a group of 
20 along with 15% + 
interest + service charge 


Beneficianes level : 

Unrealistic expansion 

NGO Level : 

Lack of Capacities 

- Personnel 

- Fund 

- Management 

Govt. Level : 

- Improper policy for 
people 

- Suspicions re NGO 

Funding Agency Level : 

- Improper funding 
Policy 


- Lack of Govt. / elite 


Support 
- Quick Investment to 


people 
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Issues /Concems : Strategies : 
- Social Structural - Training of dedicated and skilled rural lez 
Change - Modules Development 
- Just Social Order 
- Just Institutions 
- Poverty 


Issues / Concems Strategies : 
Poverty - Education / Formation / Organising 
Peace and Order - Income / employment generating proje: 
Agrarian Reform -. Advocacy on Social Issues and Concen 
Environment - Environmental Rehabilitation 
Graft and Corruption - Sustainable Agriculture 
Human Rights Violations 


Person and Community Basic Needs | - Treat poor, not as people with need bu 
- Landlessness potential 
- Bonded Labour - Mobilise people for resources not mc 
- High caste + low caste system resources for people 
- Non formal education conscientiz. 
community dev., people organisat 
networking 
-  Well-trained animator 


- Training for conflict resolution, awar 
Unjust society / stuctures / landlessness raising, building up of POs (esp. wome: 
Conflicts with elite (i.e. landlords) - Complementary approach for socio-econ 
Restricted access to assets through unjust system empowernent (esp. credit) > 73.000 mer 
Double oppression of women (equal nghts 

demand) 


Work of the Workshop 
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.R. ISSUES NOT ATTENDED 


Training of growing number rural-social leaders 
Dynamic operationalisation of its vision 
Common issues of current concems through action 
research and case studies 


Intensification on broadening public advocacy 
Fornulation of sustainable mechanisms 


Institution of Research Documentation, 
Publication 


LINK WITH SELF-REL. 


Relevance / connection to Self-Reliance 

- Formation of trainers / leaders for C.D. 

- Relevant programmes can generate more 
clienteles and more income 


The self-reliance of people in political, social, 
economic and cultural areas is the only way the 
people can influence social transformation 


Problem posing + program solving education 
leading to people organisation facilitation 
self-reliance of the poor 


Concept of ASA : 

- SR and empowemnent interwined to reduce 
soc. ec. dependency of the poorest 

- SR emancipatory process to reduce 
dependency on the elite and also donors 
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ae) | (hh 6h 6h MC ek ee 


H.R. ISSUES IDENTIFIED 


RAHA 

Tribal population peace-loving womenholdhonourable 
place, fear of outsiders, strong attachment to land 
dependency on land (cult, soc, etc.) strong group-feeling 
together (living + work conditions) leads toa realisation 
of solidarity 


Caste system (schedule caste / detailed) 


Political powerlessness of low castes 


H.R. STRATEGIES 


Training of : 

- Village health workers 

- Cluster (group of villages) 
Medical Insurance scheme 


Indian policy : 


Positive discnmination 

Legal and constitutional measures to c 
discrimination 

Self-reliance defined as the freedom toa 
responsibility for one’s own life 

Right to development 

Increased nice production by milling andt 


Specific welfare / development progran 
Reservation of seats in legislatures, educ 
systems and government services 
Economic self sufficiency and autonom 
as ameans for and result of empowering 
Right to development NGO “HAD” to b 
self-reliant 

Registered as consulting co. to make r 
now fully self-reliant 
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H.R. ISSUES NOT ATTENDED LINK WITH SELF-REL. 


Discrimination (by foreign donor) against Independence from donors by optimal use of own 
non-church approved projects (“no objection” resources at local level: voluntansm / mutual 
requirement) benefit (formation of capital fund from own regular 
contributions ). 
Scaling-up econ. viabilility 


Lack of Skills in storage and trading (Right tohighest Technology must be appropnate so group can 
technology) | handle themselves 


Self-reliance at cost of deviation from status, policy Fully NGO achieved financial self-reliance 
and objectives (not explained) 
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H.R. ISSUES IDENTIFIED 


Economic powerlessness and landlessness of low castes 


Women’s discrimination / gender hierarchy 


INDDHRA 


Poor deprived of access to resources and power 


Right to development (#215) 


Right to development NGO “Had” to become 
self-reliant (#28) 


Equitable distribution (#29) 


H.R. STRATEGIES 


Empowering the poor by : 

Building social awareness 

Developing organisational abilities 
Creating self-managed autonomous grou 
Legal training. legal aid in cases of caste at 


Integration of women into the staff of the « 
Specific focus on the empowerment of w 


Provide inputs and linkages to help dev 
capacity of poor 
Networking of NGOs 


Increased rice production by milling and tr: 


Registered as consulting company tomake m 
Now fully self-reliant 


DISACS enroll some rich in groups of po 
rich to help them 


- Requirements vis-a-vis the government policy for the realisation of H.R. 


- Role / advocacy of local NGO’s 
- The violators of Human Rights must be identified 


- How could development policy be nght as long as Human Rights are violated? 
eh . ° ° ° F ° » 
- Individual Human Rights seem to be subject to people organisation, Is there not a violation of H 


Rights? 


- Social equality violated by caste system, as such difficult of course to tackle - yet no solid effort 
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d.R. ISSUES NOT ATTENDED 


Translate macro policies into micro activities 


Lack of skills in storage and trading 


Self-reliance at cost of deviation from status, policy 
and objectives 


No results given tendency for rich to dominate 


LINK WITH SELF-REL. 


Technology must be appropriate, so group can handle 
themselves 


NGO fully achieved financial self-reliance 


May be a big obstacle to self-reliant development 
DISACS choose projects 
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Table-4 Self-Reliance Promotion in Asi 
PROBLEM ANALYSIS is not yet Fully Effective 


Insufficient 


Non mechanisms 
utilisation of of 


NGOs not Resistance Inconsistent Lack of 
planning to change in effective 


(long-run) “preaching” services 
forS.R.  §j S.R. and § | {beneficial to 
practice ff people 


existing involvement 
resources of 


beneficiaries 


ack of capacity 
to design 
services 

according to the 
need and 


Non risk Lack of 
taker (non competency 


of National 
Dev't 
programme 


S 
k 
1 
l 
] 
S 


Lack of 
believe in management 
self- 


reliance 


skill 


Continuous 
mix-up of 
charity and 

development 


Fear to rely 
on the target 


group 


“oe geese 


Lack of 

personal 
belief in the J 

mission 


Lack of 


concems on 


Institutional 
building 


Lack of 
effective 
checks and 
balances 


Lack of 


income 

increase 
effort by 
NGOs to 
people 


- SF et =! ete Hn FS — 


No efforts 
and 
appropniate 
means and 
methodology 
to mobilise 
local 
resources 


Work of the Workshop 


Mechanisms 
or system 
not designed 
BS oly, 


Pure 


| financial 


relationship 
with "donor" 


Easy 
availability 
of resources | 


22] 


Group | 


Lack of 
net-working 


meses ode (TI 


People’s 
inability to 
pay for 
services 
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Table-5 : PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


People entertain fears to 
undertake new income 


People do not make their own 


: + ete decisions 
generating activities 


Reduced nsk-taking ability 


Self-reliance promotion in 
Asia 1s not yet fully effective 


Dominating / partnarchal 
social institution 


Survival concems 


People 


unorganised 


Caste 
divisions 
and other 

factions 
based on 
religion / 
political 


parties 
pose big 
problems to 
organise 


people at 
the 


grassroot 
level 


Lack of 
access to 
resources / 
assets 


Destruction 
or 
degradation 
of 


livelihood 

base (e.g. 
land, water 
technology) 


Low 
Education 


Lack of 
needed 
competencies 
(technical, 
management) 
to handle 
solutions to 
problems 
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Group Il 


Human dignity is not given 
enough focus; people are not 
made to realise the value 
of Human Dignity 


Regaining (destructions) of 
identity 


Devaluation of indigenous 


knowledge 


Intemationalisation of the 
self image 


Lack of Devt. Human 


Perceptions of poor as people 
Resources 


in need 


Lack of 
mental } 
ability People not 
(mental treated as 
retardation) resources 
among the § 
very poorest 


Traditional Attractive 
charity Govt. 
models (free schemes 
distribution) subsidy 
programmes § | Programmes 
deceive go against 
people the spirit of 
self- 
reliance 


Bureaucracy 
central top- J 
down 


Natural 
desire to 
acquire 
things that 
are free 


approach / 
planning / 
policies 
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Self-reliant Development 


The twin themes of | self-reliance and _ of sustainable 
development through partner groupings were explored by the 
discussion groups. The spirit and method of self-reliance were 
already well-expressed about 700 B.C. by the Chinese 
philosopher, Lao Tse. 


Go to the people 

Live with them, 

Love them. 

Start with what they know. 
Build with what they have. 


But with the better leaders, 
When the work is done 

the task accomplished, 

The people will say, 

‘We have done this ourselves. 


Poverty is self-defeating. The people at the economic base do 
not think that they can save money or that it is possible for them 
to gain any power or influence for change in their lives. 
Governments perpetuate such attitudes by paternalistic relief 
and development programmes which treat people as targets or 
‘objects’ of their benevolence. 


To break out of the circle of poverty the grassroots people have 
to learn how to attain a sensitive awareness of the social reality 
or environment in which they live, to become organised in 
groups, toattain group unity and truth, and todialogue together 
in order to understand their local problems and their causes. 
Right from the beginning the people must be allowed to stand 
on their own, make decisions for themselves and analyse their 
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own problems. The development agent is only a catalyst or 
participant-observer, one who works with the people rather 
than for them, one who helps train them by common dialogue 
and discussion and not by lectures and programmes of action 
chosen for them. The self-reliant groups recognise their own 
needs and choose for themselves actions which utilise their own 
resources (especially their own savings and labour). 


Breaking Out of Poverty 


Self-reliant groups gain confidence in their own power and 
abilities by beginning with small test actions which they can 
realistically accomplish. As they build up special skills through 
training, they can take on bigger and bigger socio-economic 
activities or social justice activities. They learn their rights and 
duties as citizens by action-reflection. Particularly, they strive 
by group pressure to attain all the Government benefits (health, 
educational, agricultural, etc.) which they are entitled to share 
equally with the well-off and powerful. They learn the culturally 
suitable ways of peaceful conflict resolution so that they do not 
again fall into the clutches of those who have dominated them 
for perhaps centuries. 


Constraints to Self-reliant Development 


Our consultation looked at the Case Studies and tried to 
identify the main problems and constraints which hinder self- 
reliant development. These were seen to be either internal or 
external (national or international). Another division was made 
on the basis of the people and partner organisations (POs), the 
NGOs working with them and the foreign partners, who try to 
understand and share the work of both. 
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Internal constraints related to POs included : 


1. The dominant social institutions (caste, gender, etc.) 
which are often all-pervasive and oppressive of certain 
groups which are looked upon as inferior. 


2. Survival concerns - the disproportionate amount of time 
and effort needed for the satisfaction of basic needs alone 
due to gradual erosion of their working base through 
policies which continually widen the gap between the haves 
and have-nots. 


3. Lack of development human resources - the illiteracy of the 
low income groups or the lack of sufficient competence in 
practical skills to compete with the more powerful and 
influential 


4. Anegative self-image - brought about by the traditional way 
in which the poor are regarded - as objects of paternalistic 
charity and as incapable of deciding or doing anything 
themselves to improve their own conditions. 


5. Lack of income. This constraint is of lesser weight because 
organised PQs can build themselves up through their own 
resources to a point where they are able to obtain and 
effectively use external sources of funding (loans). 


6. Kestrictions by Governments on voluntary activities. 


7. Lack of sufficient knowledge for POs to develop political 


_ power and influence. 


8. Domineering/patriarchal social institutions. 


External constraints : 


1. The adverse influence of the World Bank, International 


Sey 1 
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Monetary Fund and Asian Development Bank on 
development of the poor through structural adjustment 
programmes in view of the enormity of foreign debts. 


Religious fundamentalism. 


Fear of aid cuts to the Third World because of the 


reconstruction of Eastern Europe. 

Adverse terms of international trade. 

Environmental destruction by industrialised countries. 
High technologies which devastate the naturalenvironment. 


Individualistic interpretation of Human Rights to the 
exclusion of attention to duties and obligations. 


Constraints related to the NGOs: 


he 


4. 


NGOs usually do not plan on a long-term basis or are 
resistant to change. 


There is often a lack of concern for institution building. 


They often resist or put off planning for financial self- 
sufficiency as long as the funds are flowing in from the 


foreign partners. There is inconsistency between their 
preaching and their practice. 


There is often a lack of effective services to the people. 


Constraints related to the foreign partners : 


1) They often promote by their fund campaigns and advertising 


a relief awareness rather than the need for self-reliant 
development based on social justice. 
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2) Without sufficient information from the POs and NGOs 
they cannot effectively support campaigns against violations 
of the right to development. 


3) There is a need of dialogue with partners rather than 
imposing conditions on them. 


2. Field Exposure in Three Different Areas 


Three groups went to different areas for field exposure. On 
their return they reflected on their experiences. 


Group I visited Bina Swadaya in West Java and saw a training 
centre, a bank and a social forestry project. This project needs 
more effort to give a share of the timber to the farmers. The 
banking operation needs more concentration to avoid future 
complications. BD seems to have made an option for the poor 
and there was a high level of motivation of the staff. They were 
close to the people and the grassroots realities. The irrigation 
project is innovative in providing one of the three crops for the . 
landless. It is also innovative in linking the POs to Government 
departments for help. 


Integrated Irrigation Development (PIT). This programme 
started in 1979 in Kerawang. Pump irrigation was needed 
because of insufficient water to raise three crops. The objective 
is to develop community self-reliance (SR) for improving its 
natural and human resources optimally so as to guarantee the 
sustainability of pumping management. They also developed 
farmers organisations through cooperative action and developed 
dialogue with Government for changing its ‘top-down system’ 
into a bottom-up system’. They also have a Credit Revolving 
system to help farmers purchase assets when needed. PIT 
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follows an active participatory process, in which the main 
actor is the farmer. 


Group II visited two projects of Bina Desa in Solo : an 
economic programme consisting of economic activities (savings 
and lending) and action for just compensation. BD was close to 
the people and to the grassroots realities. They had a soft 
approach with no dominance, since this group had existed 
before their coming. 


The problems of the economic projects were unfair agricul- 
tural prices, though assets were purchased at fixed rates; lack 
ofcapital; indifference of members and a low level of savings. 


The groups needed organisational and networking education. 
In spite of pervasive State controls, their work and initiatives 
are considerable. 


Lobbying and demonstration for just compensation after 
displacement when a dam was built was the second activity 
discussed. According tothe farmersthe Government had offered 
Rp.250 per 100 sq.m. but only paid Rp.230, while the World 
Bank estimated Rp. 3,000 as the fair compensation. There was 
also unjust measurement of land. 


Group IIL The Agricultural School (YFP) at Salatiga is 
supported 25% from feesand sales and 75% from the Scholarship 
Fund, illustrating the difference between SR and financial 
self-sufficiency. 


There were 51 students from all over Indonesia for a 3-month 
and a l-year course (entrance twice a year). There are theoretical 
lessons but mainly practical training in growing 10 kinds of 
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crops; each student is responsible for assets and sales on his 
own plot and can pocket any profits. Students have much 
freedom of operation and show much OR and sense of pride in 
their work. 


YPD Credit-savings Project at Gemerang. It is a highly 
institutionalised project which is excellent in organisation, 
management and committed staff. Field workers go out daily 
on motorcycles to collect savings and dispense funds. The 
collection system is highly efficient, but clients are scattered, 
using up worker time and causing more travel expenses. The 
consultation participants noted some clients who did not seem 
to be low income persons, but it was explained that some have 
been in the programme for years and have made substantial 
progress. Others are truly low income clients. 


The project seems more suited to urban than toruralareas. Since 
the clients are individual self-employed entrepreneurs, there is 
little opportunity for direct education other than the educative 
value of the project itself. | 


3. Final Discussions and Recommendations at 
Bandungan 


Relations between the Various Partners 
Three groups met to discuss the relations between the 


various partner groups involved in development. Their reports 
follow : “a 


1) NGO Relation with POs and Government Organisations : 


Those to be organised are not the poorest of the poor, who are 
incapable of helping themselves but people with potentialities, 
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who are, however, deprived, dominated or displaced by the 
oppressive socio-politocal-economic systems. 


There are many kinds of people's ofganisations : PQs 
organised by the people, by the NGOs, by both together or by the 


Government. 


Traditional POs of the people incorporate many values and 
much folk wisdom; their attitudes and social customs can be 
helpful or harmful There is danger of the NGOs ignoring the 
traditions and thereby destroying helpful traditional values and 
resources. Hence, socio-cultural analysis, perhaps through 
informal dialogue with the people. is an indispensable tool for 
understanding the social realities. The organisers (NGOs) must 
be credible in order to be acceptable. They have to introduce 
humanising values and practices which keep continuity with 
the past. 


2) Relations between NGOs and POs : 


NGOs need a clear concept of SR and its characteristics and 
objectives. These include : a) developing a system of periodic 
reflections and evaluation of their relation with POs in regard 
toSK; b) transparency in their vision and objectives and sharing 
these with POs for mutual trust; c) production of tangible 
results; d) acceptance of a holistic concept of SR development 
but with specific interventions for the pressing needs of the 


POs. 
For skills development, NGOs-POs should : a) develop 


effective mechanisms for matching needs and skills; b) analyse 
the skills needed and update professional capabilities; c) allow 
the POs to make the decisions but NGOs can widen the option 
range for them. 
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Institution building is done by: a) developing alternatives 
which will be more responsive to needs (Human Rights, 
gender and ecology issues, etc.); b) installing a mechanism to 
define jobs, responsibilities and roles of NGO-PO delivery 
systems; c) helping POs attain sustainability gradually; d) 
NGOs shall encourage POs to rely on local resources. 


For external relations NGOs should catalyse PO networking 
capabilities and their access to helpful agencies. 


3) Interaction between NGOs and NGOs and Other 
Development Actors : 


1. NGOs and other NGOs. 


a) There is competition for readily available funds; b) small PO 
successes lead to over-expectations; c) all agencies working in 
a particular sector, e.g., agriculture, water supply. womens 
issues, should decide on a lead agency (NGO) to promote 
coordination of their activities; d) NGOs should join forces to 
negotiate with multilateral agencies; e) big NGOs should help 
small NGOs tostrengthen them in institution building and pilot 
projects; f) networking of NGOs to coordinate contacts with 
overseas donor consortia; g) NGOs can be classified as broker, 
executor or partner; their quality can be judged according to 
their degree of SR; h) NGO overlapping should be avoided, as 
well as the neglect of undesirable areas untouched by 
development; i) foreign NGOs operational in the South should 
indigenise or withdraw. 


2. NGOs and Government. 


a) NGOs have a right to exist but do not replace Government; 
b) NGOs have a political role but not in party politics; c) NGOs 
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have a role in innovation but private and public sectors can do 
the replication. 


In some countries Governments cultivate cooperation with 
NGOs in achieving national objectives. NGOs should respond 
favourably to Government initiatives to the extent possible. 
They should also network with each other to lobby Government 
and business for the rights of the neglected. 


3. NGOs and Intellectual Bodies. 


a) North agencies can move Governments to put South 
concerns on their agenda; b) committed intellectuals 
(individuals or institutions) can aid NGOs and POs in potential 
building and Advocacy work; c) they can cooperate in economic 
projects, Human Rights, housing, environment, etc.; d) they 
can help in evaluation of NGO and PO activities; d) they can be 
helped themselves with exposure to NGO activities. 


Relations of Misereor and the Other Partners : 


1. Misereor and the POs. 


The focus is on the maintenance and enhancement of the POs. 
Misereor and the NGOs are equal instruments in helping them, 
but the NGOs are involved more intimately. There must be a 
cut-off point to prevent dependence and domination. After cut- 
off is reached, what does the NGO do next? An internal 
evaluation is needed to establish a new relation with the donor. 
NGOs can do an internal realignment within the original 
framework or they can add new components with new staffing, 
which can result in ‘empire building’. 


Misereor could bypass the NGO and contact the PO directly, but 
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two points should be considered : 1) the PO should have 
obtained a sufficient level of viability; 2) the donor agency 
would need to have the same knowledge and capability as the 
sponsoring NGO at the local level (and Misereor is handicapped 
in this regard); Misereor could have a triangular relation with 
the PO and the NGO. The PO could even become an NGO, but 
this was discouraged because a better role of POs is seen as a 
catalyst in forming other nearby groups of the poor into POs. 
The PO could establish partnerships with new POs in order to 
transfer their expertise to them. POs engaged on sensitive 
issues are suspect by Government, so they will have different 
relations with the partners than most POs. 


New proposals will come to Misereor from the NGOs, with 
new dialogue patterns : a strong PO with the NGO asa bridge 
and an information supplier about problems. Alsotobe considered 
are new alternative methods of funding, Lobbying, etc., based 
on a new situation of autonomy. [here is a danger of premature 
delinking; the PO may be hijacked by Government or political 
parties. | 


Strategy : the NGO' can stay to itself, can turn to other 
communities in the same way or can link their POs with other 
NGOs, other agencies or support groups. This can be seem asa 
Coalition of Liberating Movements. 


The guidelines for SR should be seen as the starting point for 
the relations between Misereor and the NGOs. Aclear definition 
of SR is needed and a prioritisation of the list of 34 SR 
characteristics drawn up during the Workshop. 


2. Misereor and the NGOs. 


In non-Christian countries, what is the effective structure for 
Misereor to establish effective ‘partnership and through it to 
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channel funds for SR and achieve its objectives? 


1) Clarification of Misereor criteria : a) to reach the poor 


regardless of religion; b) quality of the results; c) the 
endorsement of the bishops. 


NGOsand theirexperience in thisarea: There isno problem 
of discrimination on the basis of religion in Government 
programmes in our countries (though it is present in some 
Asian countries). However, even when the bishops’ 
endorsement for projects is not required, it is good to 
inform the bishops about projects which are Church-related. 
Some may feel that there is a threat of cutback of funds for 
Catholic projects if there is competition with non-Christian 
NGOs. An ecumenical process has not yet been facilitated; 
there is fear that many bishops want to control money which 
comes through the Church. The vagueness of responsibility 
between bishops and Misereor should be clarified, but the 
feeling was that the bishops’ endorsement should not be 
required for projects outside the Church purview, since the 
bishops are not familiar with such projects or the 
organisations which sponsor them. 


Comments on Dependence 


All endeavours must envisage earning and learning and have 
an orientation toward self-sufficiency. Loan schemes should 
be favoured over grants and grants for economic progress are 
to be avoided. For big projects through well-established NGOs, 
coordination of funding througha consortium is desirable. Trial 
funding should be done before a final commitment is made to 
furnish seed capital A Revolving Fund under the control of the 
group can be set up after its capability has been established. A 
memo of understanding should be signed for all projects so that 
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the terms are clearly understood. There should be mutually 
increasing contributions by both the NGO and the PO as 
progress toward SR takes place. 


Professionalism in partnership between groups calls for mutual 
trust and respect. Economic SR is not sufficient; the social 
impact of projects is also important and must be taken into 
consideration. Monitoring should be written intoa project at all 
levels to guarantee that efforts toward self-sufficiency are 
actually occurring; monitoring may be either participatory or 
external and judgmental, though it is better for the latter to 
include the former as well 


Strengthening of Relationships 


The consequencesof an increased role of Solidarityand Advocacy 
work for the Misereor-partner relationship will be an 
identification of common issues (foreign debt, gender issues, 
environment, tribal problems, etc.). There must be a strong 
communication with NGO partners in order for concerted. 
action programmes to be effective. However, certain 
reservations are necessary, such as, are local and national 
priorities of a particular country the same for Misereor? 


In the determination of priorities there should be different 
approaches for common Advocacy at local and regional levels 
for open countries and at national level for partly open countries. 
The consequences are: a) more support to intellectual bodies; b) 
an increase of budget for such work; c) making a list of 
consultants by sector; and d) a two-way consultancy between 
partners. 


Priority areas of funding are the promotion of POs; 
programmes of mobilisation; promotion of low cost develop- 
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ment volunteers; capital formation at the PO level and 
financing without subsidy. 


According to availability of personnel and time the training of 
key individuals in different countries can be carried out, since 
this will have a strong multiplier effect; the running costs 
should be graduallly subsumed by the PO and long-term income 
generation programmes promoted. Patrimonies such as land 
purchase may be looked on as a viable way of achieving self- 
sufficiency but this can be dangerous if the NGO itself becomes 
a landlord (bad images can be created). Another possiility for 
PO funding is that market mechanisms can be built into the 
project plans. 
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9. ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


While some specific recommendations were made for the 
follow-up of the Workshop at the two concluding sessions, 
general recommendations touching various aspects of self- 
reliant development promotion were brought up at different 
levels and different times of the Workshop - through Case 
Studies, key papers, group discussions, plenary sessions, 
committee meetings, etc. Some important recommendations 
are already presented in the report on the work of the Workshop 
in the preceding pages relating to NGOs and POs, NGOs 
themselves, NGOs and Government, NGOs and intellectual ~ 
bodies and NGOs and Donor Agencies. 


The additional recommendations given here which highlight 
strategies for self-reliance, evaluation criteria for self-reliance, 
foreign funding, alternative long-term funding and for special 
attention of Misereor are explained below : 


1. Strategies for Seif-reliance 


i) To reduce dependence on outside funds and to promote 
more and more self-reliant development, the first strategy 
has to be the mobilisation of as much local resources as 
possible (Government, statutory bodies, banks, 
cooperatives, etc.). The second method could be fund 
raising from the public and the business community. The 
third could be attempts to promote commercial activities 
unconnected to their main work. It should, however, be 
noted that these efforts pose risks like taking away scarce 
managerial time from the main work of the NGO, tempting 
the NGO to exploit the local work force and thus 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


vi) 
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compromising the main objectives and widening the gap 
between the NGO and its partner group. 


NGOs can attract socially conscious middle class 
professionals to serve as volunteers, which will reduce 
costs of operation. 


Assistance should be sought and supplied mostly in the 
form of loans, not grants, and local revolving funds should 
be promoted. Poor people have to become credit-worthy 
and loans promote self-esteem and decrease a recipient 
mentality. 


Alternative ways of fund raising could explore block grants 
by donors with relevant terms and conditions, endowments, 
partnership with the Government in projects, special fund 
raising from the public (flag days, ‘buy a flower’, raffles’, 
‘puppet shows, film shows, wrestling matches, 
‘personality cricket matches ). 


Corporate fund raising : Some Third World NGOs can 
manage to secure long-term funding partnership from 
industries, commerce, business. Many social activists may 
feel, however, that big businesses are part of the problem, 
not part of the solution, and that to take their money would 
be stifling and hypocritical 


Income generating activities : This option seems to be 
becoming more and more attractive to some NGOs. 
However, it is a road full of pot holes for the ill-prepared 
traveller, but which can be productive with sufficient 
preparation. Three different paths could be identified, 
namely, capitalising on existing skills within the NGO 
(like providing consultancy services for fees, sale of 
documentation, providing credit, marketing and similar 
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economic services), capitalising on existing assets (land, 
farming, animal husbandry, community based insurance) 
and undertaking new ventures (like owning and renting 
accommodation, running a bus company, running shops, 
printing press, cold storage, ice plant, tea stalls, shoe 
making, engineering units, export oriented garment 
industry). In all these endeavours realisation of inherent 
dangers like commercial environment, dilution of goals of 
the NGOs and inadequate expertise should be taken into 
account. 


vii) A crucial and over-riding emphasis should be that efforts 


of the NGOs and people's organisations for their own 
self-reliance will be justified only insofar as they are 
concurrently and ceaselessly working for the self-reliance 
of the poor people at the grassroots level and of the society 
at large. 


2. Evaluation Criteria for Self-Reliance 


The following criteria for self-reliance of people's organisations 
and NGOs are strongly recommended. 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


Belief in self-reliance and supporting action in planning, 
implementation and evaluating programmes. 


Ability to finance at least partially assets from internal 
funds. 


Availability of managerialand technicalresourcesat different 
levels of competence, at book-keeping, records keeping 
and accountability, in experience of staff, upgrading of 
staff, development of staff and technical training of staff, 
for professionalisation of services rendered, in just salary 
and other service conditions of staff. 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


ii) 
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Voluntary services of the members of the organisation. 


Self-reliance in decision-making through participation of 
all members. 


A basic orientation among the members towards achieving 
self-reliance through sustainable education programmes, 
practical exercises, etc. 


Limitations of Funding 


Foreign funding should not be considered as a negation of 
self-reliance as long as fund aid is used as catalytic and 
stimulating input for growth and is regarded as part of 
international cooperation and Solidarity. Whether the 
foreign funds will act as a developing factor or a killing 
agent will be determined by what funds are asked for and 
how they are used. 


Foreign funders may have to be rigid in refusing more and 
more demands like endowment funds, capital investment 
for revenue production, etc. in order to save funds for 
concrete and actual development programmes, particularly 
for innovative approaches and new partner relationships, 
as otherwise the annually collected funds from donor 
agencies could easily be spent merely for a few long- 
standing partners for capitalinvestment, endowment funds, 
etc. not directly related to development activities of people 
themselves. 


Long-ferm Funding 


One of the many alternatives for long-term funding of 
NGOs pertaining to typical development NGOs with an 
integrated (multi-sectoral) approach and on medium or 
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higher level (diocesan, regional or national level) could 


be : 


Self-support (local income, fees, interest, etc.) to be allocated 
to the heart and nucleus of the NGO like the Board of 
Management, which takes care of long-term policy 
formulation and controland of the Core Team for long-term 
policy implementation. 


Funding commitment bydonoragencies (Solidarity groups, 
partner agencies, Governments, etc.) could be allocated to 
the programmesand policy tocovera reasonable proportion 
of the Board and the Core Team. A certain diversification of 
donors for NGOs with open funding management for such 
diversification is suggested. Continuation of funding should 
also be on the basis of periodicalassessments and evaluations. 


Additional systems of mutual security for qualified staff 
with long-term contracts should also be developed. Risks 
could be calculated, insurance schemes could be designed : 
and administered by bodies who are used to organising 
such a financial system. Such a mutual risk sharing would 
also encourage NGOs to promote new qualified leadership. 


5. Some Specific Recommendations for Misereor 


i) 


Further reflections and appropriate action may be taken 
regarding the need of Misereor to secure the endorsement 
of bishops/local ordinaries of the Catholic Church for 
approving project requests - perhaps to restrict the 
requirement only for requests coming from Church 
personnel and Church institutions under the bishop's 
recommendation. 
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ii) The perception of Misereor funds by many in the recipient 


iii) 


countries, as Christian/Catholic money mainly meant for 
Christian/Catholic applicants needs to be rectified soon 
through a suitable process, since the reality is quite the 
contrary. 


Misereor can boldly dialogue with Church authorities in 
specific countries to broaden their base and ecumenise their 
development promotion structure to include competent 
and committed non-Christian expertise in the advisory and 
decision- making process in order to foster positive relations 
with non-Christian project holders on the one hand and to 
minimise the problem of discrimination, on the basis of 
religion, in Government programmes for the weaker 
sections of the society. 


Misereor should continue its on-going efforts to examine 
alternative funding approaches and to share its analysis of 
past funding trends. 
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10. FOLLOW-UP 


1. One of the objectives of the Workshop was to enable the 
participants, at the concluding stage of the deliberations of 
the Workshop, to suggest ways and means of effectively 
following up the findings and recommendations of the 


Workshop. 


2. For this, the participants divided themselves into five 
groups in the following five areas agreed upon by them. 


i) Income Generating Activities with the people 


a) Looking intothe different types of income generating 
activities and the activities of different NGOs and 
coming up with modules for possible application; 


b) Identifying different requirements (management, 
financial, staffing, scale of operations, etc.) for the 
viability fo different types of income generating 
ACCIVICIES; 


c) Disseminating the results to the partners 
ii) Advocacy and Lobbying 
iii) Human Resource Development 
iv) Information and Communication 


v) Financing mechanisms 


a) To identify and study existing financing models 
applied in different sectors (health, housing, 
environment, education/training, production, etc.); 


b) To come up with criteria for future policy and 
practical applications; 
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c) Toorganise a Working Group to initiate the process 
and formulate the Guidelines/Terms of Reference 


for a) and b) and 


d) To report the findings to partners and others for 
discussion and feedback. 


The following suggestions were made : 


3. Income generating activities and module for possible use 


Conditions : a) sound management capacity, b) based on the 
needs of the people. 


To achieve this a minimum unit is necessary - an average of 
1,000 people in an operational area, with one worker for 200 
people. The minimum investment per person is $ 50 and the 
minimum fee or service charge is 30%. 


4. Advocacy and Lobbying 


Advocacy takes place at the national and international levels. 
At the national level there is a clear case for a rational national 
budget, providing adequate health and education funding, 
especially compared with the military budget. NGOs can 
document such cases and send them to Misereor for contact 
with CIDSE or their own Government for raising the issue at 
the Paris Consortium for official funding or in bilateral 
discussions. 


At the international level issues may be more complex and 
require more expert intervention. Fishermen working in MNC 
(Multinational Corporation) boats are being arrested for 
operating in countries of the South, but the MNC is not bound 
by the country’s laws. This would call for one-time action on the 
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Recommendations : a) make a list of development issues for 
national and international level Advocacy; b) Development 
Education should reflect the concerns of the countries of the 
South; c) form a Task Force to study the feasibility and to work 
on international issues; d) exchange papers, e) then meet and 
draw up an Action Plan. 


5. Human Resource Development 


- collect training modules from Asia 

- develop existing modules to focus on self-reliance at the 
NGO and PO level 

- create a directory of Misereor partners in HRD 

- facilitate training of trainers in specific fields (resource 
people from Asia) 

- provide a forum for exchange of information | 

- exposure programmes in the region and key persons to go 
to neighbouring countries | 

- training of key persons in proven NGOs or institutes 


6. Information and Communication 


Fach agency has its own system. Emphasis was on what each 
can offer within their capabilities. 


i) Building on existing expertise. Two examples were 
given: Honeybee network (re-evaluating traditional 
knowledge); building data based on traditional practices. 


ii) Community is best when interpersonal networks are 


built up on issues, e.g., organic farming. These can be 
coordinated through Workshops. 
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iii) Though Misereor has constraints, it should prepare 
summaries of experiences to share with its partners. 


iv) A Communication Cell should be formed from the 
operational budget. Misereor has already discussed the 
possibility of an information letter to its partners and 
already gives valuable information service in some 
Sectors. 


7. Financial Mechanism Group 
i) All groups have to make a push for Self-reliance. 


ii) It is important to identify existing models of financing 
for different sectors and to develop criteria for future 
policy and practical applications. 


iii) Give a mandate to a small group with experience and 
expertise and set a deadline for reporting on Phase 1 
and preparing for further action. 


iv) The findings should be sent to the partners (and others). 


8. Other actions 


i) Conveners were chosen for the five groups to facilitate 
the follow-up action. 


ii) In the name of the Asian Workshop Jeffrey Pereira 


drew upa concrete proposal to Misereor to devote 10- 
20% of its budget to Advocacy work for the South. 
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VISION 


Jesus came to give life in all its fullness to all people. He 
proclaimed freedom to the captives and liberation to the 
oppressed. 


Nearly half the population of Asia live in absolute poverty. 
The gap between the living standard of the well-to-do and 
of that of the common masses is widening. The unbalanced 
economic growth and inequitable distribution of economic 
resourcesand social power in the poor countries themselves 
is resulting in underdevelopment of the weaker sections of 
the population. The flow of capital and other types of 
assistance from outside are not sufficient to bring about self- 
reliant development of the masses. The main burden of 
development of the marginalised and oppressed rests upon 
the developing countries themselves. Help from outside 
could provide a stimulus and a catalytic capital However, it 
must not be a substitute for self-help among the deprived. © 


Self-reliant development must come from below, from the 
poor people themselves at the grassroots level Self-reliant 
development is not merely economic development. It should 
liberate the poor from situations of want, fear anddegrading 
dependence. It should develop one’s own full potentials and 
facilitate the realisation of Human Rights and equal 
opportunities in society. What is needed is development 
based on respect for people's self-identity and autonomy; 
for expression of cultural and ethical values, what is needed 
is a new paradigm for people-centred development. 


Future of the POs 


The problem has been raised about the future of the 


iii) 


3) 
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organised groups (POs). Since the disadvantaged have low 
levels of educational attainment, how will they be able to 
organise at regional and national level to be a significant 
political influence for a change in socio-economic policies 
and practices, e.g.,achange in the existing elitist orientation 
of education in many countries to the exclusion of the poor? 


The ultimate goalofSR groupsshould be the empowerment 
of the people. It is their weakness and lack of power that 
enable the dominating forces to exploit them. Therefore, 
the remedy will be expanding their influence as the 
strengthening of their organisation increases. Regional 
organisations (as in the Sangathan of Caritas Bangladesh) 
and eventually even national organisations of the 
disadvantaged will make them a political force which 
cannot be ignored. ) 


However, because the group leadership is largely 
uneducated and lacking in skills and broad-based experience 
it seemed likely that the supporting role of dedicated 
persons outside their socialand economic class willcontinue 
to be an important one for a long time to come. 


At least six reasons should stand out sharply to account for 
the importance and urgency of the NGO trend towards self- 
reliance of people and their organisation. 


i) Development of people, ultimately and durably, is the 
fruit of the mobilisation and harnessing of all their 
inner sourcesand strength. Foreign funding asa catalyst 
can be judged as necessary and valid only insofar as it 
promotes this genuine development. 


ii) Self-reliance is a broad objective which should be 


strongly emphasised by almost all local NGOs acting at 
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iii) 


vi) 


all levels. Only this objective can help the poor target 
groups in taking initiative to help themselves to avoid 
external dependence. NGOs thus also become morally 
bound to practise themselves what they advocate to 
their beneficiaries. 


Lack of financial self-reliance willleave the local people 
open to continuous dependence on foreign funds and 
to foreign influence in their policy and programme 
options, leaving room for political suspicions as well as 
manipulations. 


Public opinion, particularly at the field level, can be 
manipulated against the local people because of their 
dependence on foreign aid. In fact, some people have 
labelled NGOs and their workers as agents and have 
adopted a hostile attitude towards the activities of 


NGOs. 


Funding agenciesoften assume a high degree of personal 
commitment and voluntary input on the part of the 
NGO/PO workers. For this reason, the component in 
the fund package for the NGO’s/PO’s administrative 
costs (including salaries) is frequently given low priority, 
and is inadequate for its needs, especially when their 
activities are expanding. Mostare, therefore, motivated 
towards some form of income generating activity to 
meet their needs. 


An unforeseen eventuality might entail depletion of 
foreign funding, which may leave the NGOs/POs in 
the lurch. Hence, some form of financial self-sufficiency 
is essential as a safety net. 


6. ‘One should lift oneself by one’s own efforts and not 
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degrade oneself, one’s own self is one’s best friend and one's 
own self is one’s worst enemy. (Bhagavad Gita) 


Apeople’sstriving for self-reliance isa never-ending process. 
Having acquired knowledge and skills for social justice 
along the way, facilitated by committed and competent 
extension workers, they can continuously : 


@ improve their own knowledge, skills and resources, 
activate their human spirit and their moral, cultural and 
religious values; 


@ reduce dependence and enhance mutual help and 
interdependence; 


become a confident, mature people; 


@ bring about a qualitative change in their economic, 
social, cultural and political living; 


@ assume responsibility 


- forreducing the gap between the rich and the poor; 

- forestablishing a just social order at the local, national 
and international level; and thus 

- for ushering in the Kingdom of God on earth. 


If self-preservation is the first law of nature, self-reliance is 
the first law of human success. It is both an individual urge 
and a national asset. Self-reliance is the backbone of self- 
respect and self-confidence. Human development cannot 
be complete without realisation of self-reliance, for the end 
of the development process itself is self-reliance. 
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Task Force Il: Lobbying and Advocacy 


Convener: MISEREOR/Thomas Lawo 


During the Asian Workshop our partners clearly came up with 
and agreed upon the request that Misereor should allocate a 
substantial share of its funds for use in Germany and Europe for 


Lobbying and Advocacy of South causes. 


In a letter that was signed by all participants of the Workshop 
unfair economic structures are identified as affecting the 
framework of our projects and necessarily limiting their possible 
outcome. Therefore Partners in the South require the Partners 
in the North to be their voice in those forums where decisions 
are made to secure just deals against cartels, tax and trade 
barriers, unfair competitors and environmentally unfriendly 
technology. Such joint efforts will build Solidarity and just social 

relations. 


In addition to financial support for projects it was from the very 
beginning part of Misereor's mandate, to appeal to the 
conscience of people in power. The influence of the Catholic 
Church in Germany is to be used in favour of the poor, calling 
for fair terms of trade and promoting the realisation of democracy 
and Human Rights. The protection of the environment has 
recently become an additional major issue. 


In thiscontext Misereor tries to support campaignsand projects 
of Solidarity - be they in favour of especially deprived groups 
such as refugees, women or children, fighting violations of 
Human Rights or promoting the marketing of products from 
the South in Germany. Information and awareness building 
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within the German society is another crucial step towards 


building up lines of Solidarity. 


As a response to the strong request from our partners, we at 
Misereor reconfirm our original mandate and try to critically 
redefine our policy regarding Solidarity projects. Some of our 
staff members should be given the chance to concentrate on 
those projectstoensure that theyare dealt with in an appropriate 
manner. 


We see the necessity of improving our contacts and cooperation 
with external institutions such as GEPA (Society for the 
promotion of Partnership with the Third World’/Alternative 
Trade Organisation) and to establish networks of information 
and cooperation in Solidarity. 


We envisaged reinforcing our dialogue with partners beyond 
financial cooperation so as to identify possible areas for actions 
of Lobbying and Advocacy. In this context we strongly rely on 
the input and assistance of our partners to find out about their 
expectations and concerns. 


We sincerely hope that the Task Force for ‘Lobbying and 
Advocacy set up in Bandungan will provide a forum for future 
exchange and facilitate our common assignment for Solidarity 
and justice. 
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Appendix 


List of PARTICIPANTS/CONVENERS 


Name Country 


Jeffrey Pereira, Mr. Bangladesh 


R.W. Timm, CSC Fr. Bangladesh 


Shafiqual Haque, Mr. Bangladesh 


Chowdhury 
Franz Pils, Mr. Germany 
Rita Breuer, Mrs. Germany 


Thomas Lawo, Mr. Germany 


Ulrich Koch, Mr. Germany 


Address 


Caritas Bangladesh 

P. O. Box 994 

2, Outer Circular Rd. 
Shantibagh, Dhaka-1217 


J & P Commission 
Notre Dame College 
P. O. Box 5 
Dhaka- 1000 


Association of Social 
Advancement 


Misereor 
Moczartstrake 9 
5100 Aachen 


Misereor 
MoczartstraBe 9 
5100 Aachen 


Misereor 
MoczartstraBe 9 
5100 Aachen 


Misereor 
MoczartstraBe 9 
5100 Aachen 
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Name 


Kathi Zellweger, Mrs. 


Ch. van Besouw, Fr. 


D. Abraham, Mr. 


John Fernandez, Mr. 


P. G. V. Sherry , Mr. 
Chand 


S. Santiago, Mr. 


Country 
Hong Kong 


India 


India — 


India 


India 


India 


Address 


Caritas Hong Kong 
2, Caine Road 
Caren Bae 

Hong Kong 


Raigarh - Ambikapur 
Health Association 
BTI Chowk 
Ambikapur Road 

P. O. Pathalgaon 

Dt. Raigarh KP 496118 


APSSS 

P.O. Box 1588 

Vani Nilayam 

50 Sebastian Road 
Secunderabad 500003, AP 


PCO Centre 
Spencer Junction 
Trivandrum 695039 
Kerala 


Non-Formal Education 
Society 

c/o St. Xavier College 
Ahmedabad 380009 
Gujurat 


Misereor Consultant for Asia 


~ W-14 Xavier Apartments 


Site No. 15, Opp. *D’ Block 
Saraswati Vihar - Pitampura 
Delhi 110034 India 
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Name Country 


Bambang Ismawan, Mr. Indonesia 


Chris Melchers SJ, Fr. Indonesia 


Cornelius Woekirsari, Mr. Indonesia 


Danuwinata, SJ, Fr. Indonesia 


Hardaputranta, SJ, Fr. Indonesia 


Hoky Siregar, Mr. Indonesia 


Kartjono, Mr. Indonesia 


P. Wiryono, SJ, Fr. Indonesia 


Agung Iriantoko, Mr. Indonesia 
(Hari) 


Address 


Bina Swadaya 

Ji. Gunurs Sahari [I/7 
Teromol Pos 456 
Jakarta 10610 


Yayasan Purba Danarta 
P.O. Box 67 - Jl. Veteran 7 
Semarang 50213 


c/o Sarwono 
SFT Driyarkara 


Driyarkara Institute 
Jl. Jembatan Serons - 
Rawasari 

P.O. Box 1397 
Jakarta 10013 


LPPS 
P.O. Box 3044 
Jakarta 10002 


GG. Kancil 41 
Jl. Kemang 
Rabunan - Jak. Selatan 


INDHRRA/BINA DESA 
Jl. Saleh Abud 18 - 19 
Otista 

Jakarta 13330 


Universitas Timor Timor 
Jl. Kaikoli 
Dili - Timor Timur 
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Name Country Address 
Iskandar, Mr. Indonesia 


Eugene L. Watrin, SJ, Fr. Nepal 


Anselmo Mercado, Mr.Philippines 


Antonio Ledesma, Mr. Philippines 


Corazon Lucero, RVM, Sr. Philippines 


Gil Manuel, Mr. Philippines 


Ngo Huy Liem, Mr. Philippines * 


Khane Kittikovit, Mr. Thailand 


Social Action Volunteers 
Xavier House, 

21/500 Thamel 

P.O. Box 50, Kathmandu 


Searsolin 

Fr. W. Masterson Ave., 
P.O. Box 89 

Cagayan de Oro City 8401 


CENDHRRA 
P.O. Box 458 
Greenhills - San Juan 
Metro Manila 


Casa Mides 
99 Bonavacio Street 
Davao City 


Apostolic Vicariate of San 
Jose Livelihood Movement 
c/o Bishop’s House San Jose 
Occ. Mindoro 


CENDHRRA Consultant 
P.O. Box 458 

Greenhills 

San Juan 

Metro Manila 


Thai Social Development Fund 
Via Thai Volunteer Service 
G.P.O. Box 2848 

Bangkok 10501 
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Name Country Address 


Seri Phongphit, Mr. Thailand Thai Institute of Rural 
Development 
230/52 Wipawadee Villa 
Bangkok 10400 ‘ 


Somchai Vichitporn, Fr. Thailand CCTD Secretariat 
130 Soi Saensuk 
Prachasongkroh Road 
Bangkok 10400 


Yod Senarak, Fr. Thailand CCTD Secretariat 
130 Soi Saensuk 
Prachasongkroh Road 
Bangkok 10400 
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